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EDITORIAL 
Christ Is Risen—For What? 


ACH Easter Sunday millions of people crowd the churches of 
Bk the United States to form the largest congregations of the year. 
At some time during the service the words resound, in Scrip- 
ture reading or creedal chant, ““The third day He rose again from the 
dead.” ‘The cadence of this great affirmation of faith sounds in an 
atmosphere fraught with exuberant color. At the close of the service 
the throng files out of the sanctuary. Active members of the Church 
walk side by side with a host of Church alumni who have come at 
Eastertime to pay their annual homage to the Risen One. In the 
concerned and reflective mind the thought is awakened: Christ is 
risen—but, for what? 

One thing is certain. Christianity is the religion of the Resurrec- 
tion. A study of the New Testament makes it quite clear that the 
Gospels were written backwards. Each narrative of the life of Christ 
was composed in the context of the Rising from the dead. The story 
of Jesus from Bethlehem to Golgotha is a tale which gets its meaning 
from the certainty, ‘““The Lord is risen indeed.” Beyond all ancient 
myths of life’s rhythmic renewal, and Homer’s “rosy-fingered dawn” 
that heralds the springtime, stands this trumpet-like declaration of 
Christian faith, with its vast historical and cosmic import: “He as- 
cended into Heaven; and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty; From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.” 

But for what did Christ rise? 
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I 


In Spanish-speaking countries where most of the people happen to 
belong to the Roman Catholic communion, it is sometimes affirmed 
that Protestant Christians in the United States have made an escapist 
cult of Easter. The form of its celebration is due, it is said, to an 
intense dislike of suffering and of all the trappings and vestments of 
death. It is pointed out that rarely in our church premises is any 
canvas found which depicts the excruciating pain of the Redeemer, 
but only portraits that set forth his calm control of hostile circum- 
stance and his triumph over pain and death. Attention is drawn to 
the high development in our country of the mortician’s art, and to 
the bright colors and gay flowers that abound at funerals. Our 
Easter celebration, it is alleged, is no more than a joyous release from 
the high tensions of the Lenten season. With fashion parades on 
village streets and on the boulevards of great cities, the last shades of 
night are banished. Henceforth, death and all the works of dark- 
ness will be disguised by the arts of life and light. We may reject 
this view of us as sheer travesty but we should nonetheless ponder it 
thoughtfully. 

Those who make this criticism prefer to retain as the central sym- 
bol of their Holy Week the agony and squalor of unrelieved suffer- 
ing. These are truer, they say, to the core of the Christian religion 
and to the grim realities of human life and history. Let these 
devotees of the Spanish Christ remember and reflect, however, that 
in one of the greatest centers of their religious faith, Seville in An- 
dalusia, Easter Sunday is greeted by the first great bullfight of the 
season. ‘The gore and the shouting which marked the scene around 
the Crucified are carried forward into the tumultuous arena that 
greets the “toro bravo” * which is foredoomed to die. It should not 
be forgotten, too, that in the world of Spanish Christianity, where 
are found many of the most celebrated creations of pictorial art, there 
is not a single canvas of the Resurrection. In this tradition Christ 
Crucified bowed himself quite literally out of history. The saving 
event whereby he died for sin is re-enacted liturgically by the Church 
in the Eucharistic sacrifice. But the Risen One, who was ‘‘dead and 
is alive for ever more,’’ shall no longer participate directly in human 
affairs. He passes from the Cross to the Judgment throne. 

Christianity is ill-served by any attempt, by whomsoever made, to 


1“The wild bull.” 
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separate the Cross and the Resurrection. Neither one can be inter- 
preted alone, but only in the light of the other. Participation in the 
thrill and splendor of an Easter festival, let us American Protestants 
remember, can easily become a substitute for participation in the life 
and on-going purpose of the Living Christ. Indeed, mere concentra- 
tion upon religious observance of any kind, whereby Christianity 
tends to be reduced to an aesthetic experience, can easily become a 
betrayal of the religion of the Resurrection. It is not enough to bow 
our heads, or lift them up, at the portrayal or remembrance of the 
central verities of the faith. It is necessary that we engage in a true 
conversation with the Crucified and Risen One, and that we commit 
our lives to him forever. ‘There is always real danger that Christian 
worshippers re-echo a famous saying of Voltaire. When the famous 
skeptic was charged that he had been seen to bow at the passing of a 
religious procession, he replied, “We salute but we do not speak.” 


II 


Sobered by these reflections, let us look at the Easter celebration. 
There are two facets of our Easter faith which call for special empha- 
sis. The first is the permanent place of the Cross in the Resurrection 
life. The second is the indissoluble continuity between the pattern 
of Christ’s earthly life and his activity as the Risen Lord. 

When the question is asked: For what is Christ risen? The answer 
is this: Christ is risen that he might reign from the Cross. ‘The Cross 
is the place where the sin of man and the love of God met in redemp- 
tive encounter. It is also the symbol of struggle and suffering in the 
Christian’s life. 

The regal figure of Christ in the Book of Revelation retains the 
scars of suffering. The majestic Lion of the tribe of Judah who 
alone can open the seals of the Book of Destiny is portrayed also as 
‘‘a Lamb, standing as though it had been slain.”” In the imagery of 
the apocalyptic seer, the Risen One never ceases to be the Crucified 
One. 

The same emphasis is deeply imbedded in the thought and ex- 
perience of St. Paul. It was Paul’s deep yearning to “know Christ 
and the power of his Resurrection” in order that he might be able 
to “share his suffering, becoming like him in his death.” He craved 
the power of the Risen Christ to help him in his spiritual struggle 
and to carry his own personal cross! 
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A man in the modern era who had a deep insight into the abid- 
ing significance of the Cross, and for whom it was life’s truest and 
most creative symbol, was the Spanish writer, Miguel de Unamuno. 
When our civilization was still basking in its Victorian era and was 
being doped into security by the idea of inevitable progress, Una- 
muno wrote his famous Tragic Sense of Life, just two years before 
the outbreak of the First World War. ‘The visitor to the old uni- 
versity of Salamanca is startled when he looks at the bust of the great 
Basque writer which stands at the head of a stairway. Engraven 
over the heart in the bronze figure which commemorates Spain’s 
greatest literary figure since Cervantes, he sees the figure of a cross. 

“Unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and dies,” said Jesus, 
“it remains alone; but if it dies, it bears much fruit.’’ This is the 
revolutionary Christian truth that goes far beyond the insight of 
Greek sage or Hebrew prophet. By rising again from the dead, by 
his victory over death, Christ, in the words of Unamuno, “made death 
our mother.” What, to the purely secular eye, appears to be nothing 
more than world renunciation stands forth in the light of the Resur- 
rection as world transformation. Because Christ is risen, earthly 
values sacrificed for the sake of Christ and the Gospel give birth to 
a new order of values. Now, as ever, men must lose their lives to 
find them. 

III 


But once again. For what is Christ risen? The answer is: Christ 
is risen that his earthly life might become the abiding pattern for 
every Christian life. 

The words and spirit of the Hallelujah Chorus are gloriously true. 
Christ is, in very truth, “King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.”” True 
is it also that “He shall reign for ever and ever.’” A majestic, om- 
nipotent Christ is the central fact, the adamantine pivot of history. 
The Risen One is no merely immortal spirit; he is no benignly 
beneficent ghost; he is the organ of Almighty Power and Wisdom for 
the future life of mankind. 

Christians are called to be “Christ’s men and women.” That is 
their vocation. But how shall they know what Christ is like while 
they seek to follow him and obey his imperious mandate to disciple 
all nations? He is the Christ of Judea and Galilee; he is the Christ 
of the conversations and friendships recorded in the Gospels. ‘The 
Risen Christ does not cease to be in spirit what he always was, the 
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EDITORIAL 5 


lover of simple people and the Saviour of the lost. He is the Christ 
of the little acts of kindness and the mighty acts of healing. He is 
the Christ who asks his followers to share his yoke, and to gird them- 
selves with a towel. Above all he is the Christ of matchless faith in 
God. ‘The Resurrection has sanctified these traits forever and made 
them the pattern and norm for Christian thought and behavior. 

The power of the Resurrection is bestowed upon Christians in 
order that they may be inspired in the pattern of Christ’s earthly life. 
All those odds and ends in his life which seem to build up to no 
climax, those chances and changes that appear in the Gospel narra- 
tive, the choices he had to make, the temptations he had to face, the 
conversations he held with plain people, his saving encounters with 
seeking souls, his communion with the Father, these all become the 
very stuff out of which the Kingdom of God is formed. 


IV 


Because Christ is risen there can be no permanent antinomy be- 
tween self-realization and the good of all. For that reason the Com- 
munist view of society is wrong. There will always be, however, a 
place in life for holy anger and a blazing devotion to justice. In the 
figure of the Christ, before whose flaming eye and uplifted lash ir- 
reverent and avaricious men, betrayers of true religion and exploiters 
of simple folk, scurried out of the temple, the symbol and hope of 
ultimate justice stands boldly forth. 

He who through devotion to the Risen Christ “seeks those things 
which are above” will continue to be concerned over the welfare of 
all people, as individuals and as groups. He will recognize the dig- 
nity of the humblest human personality. He will not allow society 
or the state to exploit men and women for purely collective gain or 
progress. He will be a crusader for the proposition that souls are 
more important than civilizations, and will proclaim that a civiliza- 
tion must be judged by the spiritual quality of the people it pro- 
duces. Christianity itself, as a religion, must also be judged by the 
contribution it makes to the development of persons in whom the 
spirit of the Cross and the power of the Resurrection are equally real 
and regnant. 

What is more needed than anything else in the Christian Church 
in our time is an experience of what it means to enter into union with 
the Crucified and Risen Christ. It is a paradox of Christian faith, 
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but a reality of Christian experience, that the Living Lord, he who 
“sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty,” lives also 
on the frontiers of earth. Let evangelical experience today re-echo 
the words of the medieval saint who said, “He is closer to me than I 
myself.” 

The lordship of Christ must begin in the soul of the individual 
Christian before it can become real in the Church or in society. No 
word that Paul spoke, no affirmation of faith that he made, needs to 
be recovered with such urgency as this: “Christ lives in me.” This 
is the Christ of Galilee and Golgotha, the Risen Christ who is ‘“‘Head 
over all things for the Church which is his Body.” 

J. A. M. 


The Life of Man 


ROM the beginning our journal has taken as its motto, ex- 
H pressive of its aim and purpose, the phrase, ‘““The Life of Man 

in the Light of God.” In this issue we consider in a core of 
articles some aspects of the life of man peculiar to our day upon 
which the light of God needs to be shed. 


The brief devotional article, ‘“‘No Other Hope,” opens up the 
theme of this number by suggesting that the cross of Christ may be 
taken, on the one hand, as a symbol of despair and defeat, but, on 
the other hand and in the light of God, as the only meaningful way 
from death to life, from darkness to light, from despair to hope. 

Ernest Gordon is the newly appointed Dean of the Chapel at 
Princeton University. He is a Scot by birth and studied at the Uni- 
versities of St. Andrews and Glasgow. He took undergraduate work 
at Hartford Seminary and served as a Captain during World War II. 
Captured by the Japanese, he was conscripted on the infamous “‘rail- 
way of death” in Thailand and Burma. 


The first four major articles are in the nature of area reports for 
Britain, Europe, East Asia, and Latin America. These were orig- 
inally prepared in a series of five such surveys as background material 
for a meeting of the Editorial Council of TtHEoLocy Topay, Decem- 
ber, 1955. The four reports published in this issue (it is planned to 
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print the fifth report in the July number) underline the contempo- 
rary problem of the life of man as he seeks to relate himself and his 
traditions to new situations and challenges. For Britain and Europe 
there is unmistakable apprehension as the old gives way to the new; 
for East Asia and Latin America the future is full of hopeful possi- 
bilities if also grim realities. All four surveys, independently of 
each other, discuss the theological problem in the context of these 
changing times. This would suggest that for our day theology is 
very much related to actualities, that faith and life must go together. 

The authors of these essays are known to readers of ‘THEOLOGY 
Topay. F. W. Dillistone, who is one of our Associate Editors, has 
recently been appointed Dean of Liverpool Cathedral. He has just 
published a book on Christianity and Symbolism (Westminster Press, 
1955). Otto A. Piper is Professor of New Testament Literature at 
Princeton Seminary. His reflections for this paper grew out of a 
summer’s vacation in Europe last year. V. E. Devadutt, formerly of 
Serampore, is now Professor of the History of Religions, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio. M. Richard Shaull, following 
missionary activity in Colombia, is now Professor of Church History 
at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Campinas, S. P., Brazil. 
He is the author of Encounter with Revolution (Association Press, 
1955). 


One of the trademarks of our times as also of modern theology is 
despair. We are coming to see, however, that this may have posi- 
tive as well as negative implications. In his article on this subject, 
Julian Hartt suggests that despair in its theological context may in- 
dicate a desire “‘to speak to the mind of contemporary man,” and it 
may also provide ‘‘a window out upon the human situation.”” The 
author’s concern in this careful and sometimes difficult analysis, how- 
ever, is to move beyond the “deadness and coldness” of despair to 
the good news of the Gospel. 

Julian N. Hartt is Professor of Philosophical Theology at the Yale 
Divinity School. He has recently published a book, Toward a The- 
ology of Evangelism (Abingdon, 1955). 


As an example of the contemporary mood in which despair can be 
both negative and positive, we publish the article by Holmes Harts- 
horne on “Faith Without Doubt Is Dead.” Modern man, we are 
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told, is homeless; he “finds himself in the limitless void of na- 
ture, uncertain of his proper place in it.” “The old certainties 
have passed away. . . . Contemporary man is confused, bewildered, 
scared.”” Faith, consequently, must be understood not as over against 
doubt but as somehow involving and embracing it. “God lays his 
claim upon us in this day of doubt, not yesterday. Our Christian 
. faith is in Christ crucified and risen, who gives us power in weakness, 
peace in anxiety, meaning in doubt.” 

M. Holmes Hartshorne holds degrees from Williams College, 
M.I.T., and Union Theological Seminary. He is Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Religion at Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


In his informative and instructive article, “New Light from Old 
Manuscripts,’ Bruce Metzger discusses the nature and importance 
of recent archeological discoveries, particularly the so-called Dead 
Sea Scrolls. It is interesting to have a report of this kind from a 
New Testament scholar, and Dr. Metzger indicates the possible ef- 
fect of the Scrolls upon interpretations of the Gospels. It is clear 
that these newly discovered manuscripts will be of first importance 
for Biblical scholarship for years to come, and our readers will wel- 
come this opportunity to learn what is involved in this whole subject. 

Bruce M. Metzger is Professor of New Testament Language and 
Literature at Princeton Theological Seminary, and Editorial Secre- 
tary of THEoLocy Topay. He is a member of the Revised Standard 
Version Committee which is translating the Apocrypha. Dr. Metz- 
ger has recently published an Annotated Bibliography of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament, 1914-1939 (Ejnar Munksgaard: 
Copenhagen, 1955). 


se. 2. K. 








NO OTHER HOPE 


By Ernest Gorpdon 


on the Cross,” has, I am sure, brought a deeply religious mes- 

sage to many people who may have had little to do with any 
kind of organized religious witness. None of us can know what 
moved the artist to use the method he did in attempting to portray 
the message of the Crucifixion in such a new and soul stirring way. 
The bottom third of the eight foot canvas shows a very peaceful 
scene of a calm lake with three fishermen going about their work. 
Apart from the fact that the gathering clouds in the sky suggest the 
possibility of a coming storm, the impression is given that all is well 
with the world. ‘The scene might have been painted in any West- 
ern country at any period of our present Western civilization. Its 
general effect is that of an unnecessarily pleasant two dimensional 
view painted on a strictly horizontal plane. 

The rest of the canvas is by way of a complete contrast. The 
Cross of our Lord is suspended from heaven with its base reaching 
into the placid scene below. It is set against a background of in- 
tense blackness except for the aura of light around its foot where it 
meets with the clouds gathering over the lake. Looking at the pic- 
ture one has the impression that the Cross is being viewed from 
above. Christ’s head and body are hanging forward, and the strain- 
ing muscles of his shoulders and back suggest the agony of his 
crucifixion. 

To my way of thinking the total picture presents us with God's 
view of the world. Lovely though the world may be, he can only 
see it with the Cross intervening. It is there at the heart of the uni- 
verse as a bridge between God and man. It is the vertical eternal 
plane meeting the horizontal planes of space and time, and adding 
to them a new dimension. Somehow or other by the Crucifixion 
the Incarnation has been completed; God has become man; the 
eternal has been engraven upon the face of time; human life with 
all its problems and complexities has been made meaningful; God 
has said the last word with regard to our condition. 


Gon the Cr Dali’s much disputed painting, “Christ of St. John 
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Offense though the Crucifixion may be to some, it is nevertheless 
the only way whereby we may catch a glimpse of God’s nature. By 
the new dimension in depth and meaning which it gives to life, we 
are to behold God’s self-revealing and to know that he is not the cold 
unfeeling Actus Purus of Greek thought but the dynamically per- 
sonal God, the Father of Jesus Christ. Whether we like it or not, 
sin and suffering are part of the fabric of life. Being what we are, 
the Crucifixion has a sense of inevitability about it. God, in loving 
us, loves without qualification. Sin is part of what we are; that is 
why in loving us the Cross appears inevitable. Because of us it had 
to be. On the Cross we are brought face to face with “the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.” 

Because God in Christ has made himself the bearer of our sin and 
suffering we have the assurance of his unconditional forgiveness. 
Having identified himself with us he stays beside us as our “comrade 
God,” so that like St. John in his First Epistle we may say, “We know 
that the Son of God is come,” is come now and for ever! 

In confronting the Cross we come to ourselves. Prostrated in awe 
before its grandeur we are illumined by the light it brings to our 
human plane. The late Archbishop Temple made this graphically 
clear in his book, The Faith and Modern Thought. ‘The Cross, he 
sees, is God’s answer to man’s dilemma. It is what man means to 
God. ‘When Reason says, ‘It is God who made all the world: He 
is therefore responsible; it is He who should suffer,’ we answer ‘Yes, 
of course; He does suffer; look at the Cross!” And when Reason 
cries, ‘If God were the loving God of whom you speak, He could 
not endure the misery of His children; His heart would break; look 
at the Cross!’ And when Reason exclaims, ‘God is infinite and in- 
effable; it is blasphemy to say we know Him; we cannot know Him’; 
we answer, ‘No, not perfectly; but enough to love Him; look at the 
Cross!’ ”’ 

About a year or so ago a series of talks was given over the B.B.C. by 
Mrs. Edith Knight on the subject, ““Morals Without Religion.” Her 
point of view was that of a scientific humanist. In reply a certain 
listener wrote his answer in verse form, closing it with these words: 


“But most of us turn slow to see 
The figure hanging on the Tree 
And stumble on and blindly grope, 
Upheld by intermittent hope.” 


He saw, as others have seen, that there is no other hope! 
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BRITAIN AND THE SECOND 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


By F. W. DILuistong 


S I look out from the vicarage windows and see the houses clus- 
A tering around the fourteenth century tower of the parish 
church in a village in Devon where I write, the altogether 
startling sight which catches the eye immediately is the contrast be- 
tween the weather-beaten thatched roofs, so settled and unchanging, 
and the young forest of television aerials which seem almost to be 
sprouting out of the beds of straw. Here is the most striking symbol 
that I have seen of the second Industrial Revolution which is now 
changing the face of Great Britain. The first Industrial Revolution 
transformed certain well-defined areas—the coal fields, the factory 
sites, the dock environments. People were attracted to these areas 
from other parts of the country, and the industrial towns came in 
time to house half of Britain’s population. But great areas of rural 
England as well as the older towns and cities were affected only to a 
minor extent. Now, however, the second great change has come: 
Great Britain is being gathered into a single network of communica- 
tions which is eliminating the differences between town and village, 
between city and country, between one locality and another, in a 
way which could not have been foreseen even twenty years ago. 
Radio and television are not the only factors responsible. ‘The 
Second World War caused unprecedented movements of the popu- 
lation. The motor-bus has reached even the smallest village, and 
the motor coach not only brings tourists into the countryside on 
Sundays but now transports parties from the village on day trips to 
places far afield. ‘The farmer is much more prosperous than he was 
before the war, and his automobile and farm machinery constitute 
significant elements in the new communications situation. Holidays 
with pay enable vast numbers of city-dwellers to travel as never be- 
fore, and the exodus to the continent in the summer of 1955 reached 
unparalleled proportions. Still further, the rapid growth of new 
housing areas has only been made possible through increased facili- 
ties for transportation. The end result is that the population of 
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Great Britain in 1955 is far more mobile, far more exposed to the 
new techniques of communication, far more dependent upon the 
machine and the electronic device than was the case in 1935. In 
addition, the advent of nationalized industries, national social serv- 
ices, and nation-wide educational facilities has meant that the coun- 
try is in process of being rapidly transformed from a given organic 
unity within which there were innumerable variations of class, of 
locality, of cultural attainment, of methods of work, to a mechanically 
imposed uniformity within which the distinction between the man- 
ual worker, on one side, and the competent technologist, on the other 
side, is the only one which seems of any final significance. 

Now what does all this mean so far as the religious life of the coun- 
try isconcerned? Historically the great growth of the Free Churches 
in Great Britain was closely associated with the first Industrial Rev- 
olution. I recognize that there were groups of non-Anglicans in 
England in the eighteenth century as well as non-Presbyterians in 
Scotland, but it was in the growing cities and industrial areas of the 
nineteenth century that the Evangelical Free Churches (together 
with the more Evangelical wings of the Established Churches) made 
their greatest advances. The loosening of sociological ties and the 
accentuation of individual personal needs provided favorable con- 
ditions for the stress upon individual conversion and the gathered 
Church which were so characteristic a feature of evangelical religion. 
Yet the traditional overall structure was not radically changed. 
There were many adjustments: social and cultural privileges were 
at length opened to non-conformists, the Free Churches in time made 
their influence felt in political ways. But all these changes were 
relatively slow, and many of them could be regarded as the growth 
of healthy variations within the unchanging communal whole. 


I 


It is this last assumption which has been directly challenged by the 
more recent developments of which I have already spoken. Out- 
wardly the Established Church, both in England and Scotland, clings 
to its traditions, its ancient parish churches and cathedrals (though 
how their fabric is to be preserved and their running costs met in an 
inflationary economy is becoming an increasingly serious question), 
its method of training its ministry (though in England in particular 
the cost of maintaining the present system of theological colleges is 
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likely soon to become prohibitive), its ideal of a parson in every par- 
ish (though this is breaking down because of the shortage of candi- 
dates for the ministry and because of the changed financial situation 
of the country), its long established conception of the functions of 
the minister and of the church building within the life of the com- 
munity. Outwardly the free Churches cling to their heritage of free- 
dom from state control, of lay participation in spiritual activities, of 
individual conversion and profession of faith, of readiness to adopt 
new methods in the face of new circumstances, of deep concern for 
the truth of the Gospel and its effective proclamation amongst men. 
But it is questionable whether the ethos and tradition, either of the 
Established Church or of the Free, are capable in their present forms 
of dealing with the new situation which the second industrial revo- 
lution has brought into being. Hitherto the one has had its great- 
est influence within the old established towns and country villages, 
the other within the newer industrial towns and mining villages. 
Now, however, this broad division is rapidly disintegrating. What 
form or expression of religious faith will meet the needs of a (super- 
ficially) unified society living within a (superficially) uniform tech- 
nological environment? 

At first sight it might appear that the Roman Catholic Church 
would stand to gain by the new developments. Here is a form which 
is open and clear and well-defined, which stresses efficiency in organi- 
zation and instrumental effectiveness in ritual, which is clever in 
the use of modern means of communication and propaganda, which 
stands for a universal society dependent on religious sanctions. Yet 
I see little sign of any serious movement towards Rome in Britain 
today. The tide is running away from clericalism of any kind rather 
than toward it, the strongly authoritarian character of the Roman 
Church does not fit into the pattern of socialist democracy, and there 
is still enough of what I might call native Protestantism in Britain 
to make any considerable acceptance of the Roman claims unthink- 
able. 

A more impressive claim to be the type of religious appeal and 
expression needed for the new situation could be made on behalf of 
the movement associated with Billy Graham which has now had op- 
portunity to make its impact upon both England and Scotland. 
There can be no doubt that his campaigns have awakened more in- 
terest and stimulated more discussion within the nation at large than 
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any other religious movement within living memory. Part of this 
is due to the fact that those responsible for the organization have not 
hesitated to use every available means of communication regardless 
of cost. Through radio and television, through newspapers and bill- 
board advertising, through careful attention to every detail of han- 
dling masses, the Christian testimony became news in virtually every 
home in the land. Moreover the campaigns gathered all that they 
touched into an impressive unity, a unity centering on one man using 
one book to bear witness to one message of salvation. And in a 
vague way men and women are still hungering for “salvation’’ even 
though the word may carry a multitude of meanings ranging from 
individual emotional release to final social security. 

Where the Billy Graham form of religious expression has so far 
failed is in the development of forms for the nurturing and continu- 
ance of the Christian life and in the ability to demonstrate that its 
particular proclamation of Christ has any relevance to the day-by-day 
existence of man within his technological environment. It may, of 
course, be urged that these matters are not the concern of the evan- 
gelist, that his task is to proclaim the good news, leaving it to the 
already established Churches to engage in follow-up activities and to 
work out the implications of the message that has been received. In 
a measure this is true. But in this country in particular there are 
bound to be grave difficulties when the methods and language-forms 
of the evangelist conform to a very large extent to the patterns of 
the new industrial age whereas those of the existing churches belong 
either to the sixteenth or the nineteenth centuries. “Those who have 
been interested or stirred by the campaigns fail to find the necessary 
help to enable them to relate their new faith to the world in which 
they are actually living and as a result either retreat to the now un- 
real world of Harringay and the Kelvin Hall or go forward in their 
real world without any continuing religious life. There is, so far 
as I can see, no sign that the London and Glasgow campaigns have 
made any permanent impression upon the great masses of people who 
no longer have any effective contact with the churches in Britain 
today. 

II 


If then there are few signs of any single religious organization mak- 
ing any considerable impact upon the new unified technological so- 
ciety, what can be said of any smaller agencies which may be exer- 
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cising a religious influence in areas where the recognized Churches 
have little chance to penetrate? Undoubtedly the most powerful 
agency of this kind is the B.B.C. From its earliest days sound broad- 
casting has kept a high proportion of time for religious programs. 
So far the amount of time on television has been disappointingly 
small, but the new independent system may bring about a change in 
this respect. Statistics show that an astonishingly large number of 
those who have no outward connection with the churches listen in 
to religious broadcasts. But what the effects are it is very difficult 
to assess. In spite of the high technical achievements and careful 
planning of the B.B.C. Religious Department, it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that the policy has not been sufficiently vigorous and cre- 
ative to make a lasting impression upon the great audiences to which 
it ministers. It has sought fairly consistently to move within the 
accepted framework of organized church life in Britain and has 
thereby helped in no small measure to maintain a general religious 
sentiment in the country and a familiarity with the forms of the past. 
But it has done little to evolve new patterns of communication rele- 
vant to the new social situation. 

One small but interesting development has appeared in the realm 
of the weekly and even the daily press. Publishers have evidently 
felt that a sizeable section of the reading public is interested in reli- 
gious news, and this has led to a quite marked increase in articles of 
a religious kind during the past year. Perhaps the most surprising 
adventurer in this field was the highly opinionated socialist organ 
The New Statesman and Nation which decided to launch a compe- 
tition for those under twenty-five years of age with very substantial 
rewards. Essays had to be written on the general subject “Faith and 
Reason,” and the number of entries was very large indeed. The 
Spectator under new editorship has given a very reasonable amount 
of space to religious topics including a special number on “Religion 
in Cambridge.” Another field of publishing which shows a marked 
increase in its religious coverage is that of cheap paper-backed edi- 
tions. Works by C. S. Lewis and J. B. Phillips are being made avail- 
able (Phillips’ Letters to Younger Churches appeared last autumn), 
and an excellent handbook of Christian theology by Stephen Neill 
has appeared in the Pelican series. Thus the situation in the pub- 
lishing world is encouraging even though the actual effects may so 
far seem comparatively small. 
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In the universities the situation is not easy to assess. As a broad 
generalization one might say that with a few notable exceptions (Her- 
bert Butterfield, C. S. Lewis, C. A. Coulson, H. A. Hodges, Dorothy 
Emmet, Donald Mackinnon), there has been little active advocacy of 
the Christian interpretation of life from among members of univer- 
sity faculties. On the other hand amongst undergraduates, espe- 
cially in the older universities, the number of those actively com- 
mitted to the Christian faith has probably never been higher than 
today. Does this mean that whatever may be the position in the 
ranks of senior members of the universities, we can with confidence 
look for new sources of Christian inspiration to flow out through the 
more junior members as they graduate into politics and the profes- 
sions and industrial leadership? Not necessarily. At present the 
undoubtedly genuine religious devotion is usually linked with a nar- 
rowly circumscribed intellectual outreach, and there is real danger 
of the emergence of a new form of evangelical monasticism in Britain 
in which groups of earnest Christian devotées, living within a system 
of strict discipline, carry on their work in the world with a minimum 
of relationship to the wider social and cultural issues of the twentieth 
century. It is not easy to give a true interpretation of this side of 
religious life in Britain for whereas it is characterized by devotion 
and fellowship of deep intensity it is highly suspicious of humanistic 
studies and of all modern cultural developments. Almost certainly 
psychological factors are operating powerfully in this movement, and 
it is useless to attempt to assess it purely on its attitude to Biblical 
scholarship. 

What finally can be said about the theological scholarship in Brit- 
ain today? Positively there is plenty of evidence that the high stand- 
ard of New Testament and patristic studies which has for many years 
been associated with British universities is being well maintained 
though there is much less to show in the realm of the Old Testament. 
Barrett’s full-scale commentary on the Greek text of the Fourth Gos- 
pel and the forthcoming Lexicon of patristic Greek under Lampe’s 
editorship show that faithful work on language and text is still going 
forward, while first-rate contributions continue to be made in vary- 
ing fields of historical research. However, there has for a long time 
been an obvious weakness in the realm of philosophical theology, or 
if one prefers to put it so, in the study of the relationship between 
Christianity and the world-picture of the twentieth century. Not 
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only do we lack any comprehensive Christian interpretations of na- 
ture and society but also there are all too few discussions of the rela- 
tionship between the Christian faith and the results of psychological, 
sociological, and biological investigations. “There are indeed signs 
of more serious attention being given to this side of things after a 
considerable period in which the (quite laudable) concern for Bibli- 
cal theology has tended to engage the attention of the majority of 
scholars. No less than three Oxford theologians are due to deliver 
Gifford Lectures in the near future, and the S.C.M. Press, which has 
done so much to encourage the study of Biblical theology, now an- 
nounces a library of philosophy and theology with a number of very 
interesting titles in the preliminary list. 


III 


But to return to the questions raised in the opening paragraphs of 
this discussion. Changes in the social and intellectual world have 
taken place so rapidly in this century that it has been almost impos- 
sible for a faith with its roots so deep in history and its forms so sanc- 
tioned by long traditions to relate itself creatively to the new situa- 
tion. Even science finds it exceedingly difficult to construct a phi- 
losophy today, and humanists have concentrated most of their atten- 
tion recently on linguistic analysis. Yet nothing less than a compre- 
hensive interpretation of the life of man in the light of the divine 
revelation can adequately meet the needs of the new comprehensive 
society which is now held together within one interlocking whole by 
the worldwide network of communications which now exists. Per- 
haps the problem is already more acute in Britain than anywhere else 
in the world for no other nation occupying so small an area of land 
and possessing in advance so homogeneous a structure of social life 
has covered itself so quickly with the media of unified communication 
which modern science has made available. How to employ these for 
the furtherance of the Gospel and for the transmission of patterns 
adequate to create and sustain Christian fellowship constitutes one 
of the most urgent questions in the life of Britain today. 








PERIL AND PROSPECT IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


By Orto A. Piper 


HE major part of Central Europe has been under the heel of 
the Nazis, exposed to their powerful propaganda; it has seen 
extensive military action at one time or another between 1939 
and 1945; foreign armies have occupied the lands of the vanquished 
and of their own allies; and Communism has conquered the East of 
Europe which now stretches to the Elbe river and the Thuringian 
mountains, less than a hundred miles from Frankfort and the Rhine. 
‘These four factors have left their indelible imprint upon the heart 
of the Western World. It was a vulnerable and seriously weakened 
heart, however, before those events took place, for World War I had 
already set in motion a process of disintegration of political, social, 
economic, cultural, and religious life. “Today’s Central Europe is a 
patient whose doctors are not yet agreed on whether he is dying or 
convalescing. One thing is certain. Any comparison with a former 
state of health or with a healthy portion of the rest of the world is 
out of question. 
I 


Central Europe is tired and hence shuns every effort. West Ger- 
many seems to be an exception to the rule, for its rapid economic re- 
covery and the fanatical determination with which the reconstruc- 
tion of the bombed-out cities is being accomplished, have hardly their 
equal in history. But there, too, one could rarely discover enthu- 
siasm or new vision. ‘The German worker is industrious by nature, 
and the indescribable misery of post-war times required a heroic ef- 
fort just to survive, and thus long working hours and low wages were 
accepted. ‘The industrialists, seized by the general lethargy after the 
war, needed the push which the U.S. Government gave them to re- 
sume production on a large scale. 

Austria was worse off. Its people lacked both the German fanati- 
cism for work and the economic incentive which the Americans had 
given to West Germany. The newly won sovereignty and the with- 
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drawal of the armies of occupation have acted as a momentary stimu- 
lus, but one wonders how long it will last. In outward appearance, 
Switzerland has not suffered. But the incessant danger of a Nazi 
occupation first and the uncertainty of its future, caused by the East- 
West tension, weigh heavily upon the people. 

France is in a prolonged crisis due to the fact that since World 
War I she is no longer certain of herself. While still treated as one 
of the big powers her people know that they are no longer capable 
of defending themselves against an aggressor, that their strength is 
not sufficient to hold her vast colonial empire together, and, what is 
worst, the French people have lost their sense of mission. The na- 
tion is badly divided and lacks her former unified vision. 

Furthermore, the whole of Europe is in fear of a new war. The 
enormous devastations, the very high loss of lives, both military and 
civilian, and the dreadful economic consequences of the last war suf- 
fered at a time when Europe had not yet recovered from the harmful 
effects of World War I, have rendered people over-apprehensive of 
a repetition of their terrible experience. Everybody is agreed that 
Europe will be the principal battle-field if the East-West tension 
should lead to a hot war, and that with the modern nuclear weapons 
not only European civilization but also the Continent’s life will prac- 
tically be wiped out. With their inability to make themselves felt 
on that issue the European peoples are filled with a sense of futility. 
While life must go on, the decree of a somber fate seems to be sus- 
pended over them. 

The Central European state of mind is reflected in its philosophies. 
Heidegger, Sartre, C. G. Jung are the thought leaders. ‘They are 
preachers, who proclaim withdrawal from the world and concentra- 
tion upon oneself. The new brand of nationalism is of the same 
persuasion. General de Gaulle advocates isolationism. Hitler, who 
to many seemed to be an imperialistic conqueror, was obsessed by the 
same nightmare. He wanted to push the borders of Germany to the 
limit of that territory which could be tilled and defended by Ger- 
mans, and he was afraid of having anything to do with non-Germans. 
What is often called the nihilism of the post-war generation is but 
another symptom of the general weariness and hopelessness created 
by the events of the past twenty-five years. That attitude far from 
being based upon a metaphysical principle is purely pragmatic in 
character. People fail to see anything that is worth making an ef- 
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fort or sacrifice for, and they do not find any traces of a swift im- 
provement in their predicament. 

European humanism is not dead by any means. It has its elo- 
quent advocates particularly in liberal Catholicism and that section 
of the Protestant educated class which has lost contact with the 
Churches and theology. However, it lacks constructive power. It 
harks back to the marvelous civilization of the Middle Ages, and 
to its roots in classical antiquity. The complaint is frequently 
heard that the whole misery of the last half century could have been 
avoided, if only the cultural values of humanism had been upheld. 
Yet in the vast literature of that field, which is well-written and sup- 
plemented by a host of beautifully illustrated works, I have yet been 
unable to find a single paragon of humanism who was able to link 
up its program with the social revolution which is still shaking Eu- 
rope, or with the new pressing problems created by technology or 
world commerce. Is it astonishing that the younger generation and 
the working class of Central Europe have little use for the humanistic 
propaganda? 

No wonder that political life is dull and uninspiring! Adenauer, 
upon whom the Americans heaped lavish praise, is considered in 
Central Europe as a shrewd politician who stubbornly pursues his 
goal of a Western European Federation under German leadership 
and clerical direction. But thus far he has been unable to convince 
his own party that he is crusading for a worthwhile goal, and what 
holds his coalition together is merely the fear of a socialist régime. 
Yet the Social Democrats, who fifty years ago had fought for their 
goals with a religious zeal, have very characteristically dropped all 
claim to being a Weltanschauungspartei, i.e., a political party with a 
philosophical principle. ‘They are satisfied with being the political 
arm of the Trade Unions. The Communists, by the way, are in the 
same predicament. ‘They have for a long while ceased to be a move- 
ment with a faith. In the satellite countries they are a well organ- 
ized and deeply entrenched minority group which keeps its hold on 
the population. The only free following they have is in a section of 
the youth who are won over by the Communists’ contention that all 
the blame for the miserable economic conditions can be put on the 
older generation. 

It is obvious that no real art can arise in such an atmosphere. 
Everywhere one finds expressionistic and abstract art, i.e., endeavors 
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by means of an artistic technique to escape the dreary world in which 
one is doomed to live. I may be overly pessimistic. Nevertheless, 
the fact that Central Europe still holds the leadership in musical and 
theatrical performances cannot obliterate the absence of great cre- 
ative productions in music and literature. Whence should they 
come, when there is nothing in that world that could inspire them 
with new ideas and great visions? 


II 


This is the world in which the Churches of Central Europe live 
and move. As organizations the Churches have fared extremely 
well in the general disintegration. While the Nazis fought and 
finally suppressed the resistance movement of the German Confess- 
ing Church, the organization of the Churches in Germany, Austria, 
and France remained intact, and after the collapse of Hitler they 
were re-instated into their privileged positions. But it is obvious 
that in Germany and Austria a good number of ministers had sym- 
pathized with National Socialism, and there are not a few of the 
theological students and candidates who had undergone the influ- 
ence of the Hitler Youth. 

On the whole, the Church organizations have emerged with greater 
power than ever before, and as a result have created a bureaucratic 
administration that dominates, organizes and disciplines Church life 
in all its aspects. The local pastor had never enjoyed much freedom 
of initiative in his parish and is now entirely the executive arm of 
the Bishop or the Church President. The constituency is still con- 
sidered as forming the subjects of Church government, and notwith- 
standing the fact that there are parliamentary bodies in the Churches 
the real power rests almost exclusively with the clergy. 

Most amazing is the recovery of the theological faculties. Muz- 
zled by Hitler, in part discontinued during the war, with heavy losses 
both in personnel and libraries, they have staged a remarkable come- 
back. Their entrance requirements are higher than in any other 
country of the world, their training makes exacting scholastic de- 
mands on the students, and the final product is a highly intelligent 
and well-read man. Contacts with students and professors from for- 
eign countries are numerous, cordial, and sincere. But the fact is 
also undeniable that a concept of theology is cultivated which has 
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very little to do with the Church. Professors and students are anx- 
ious to emphasize the strictly academic character of theology. No 
wonder that the pulpit is far too often a place from which theologi- 
cal debates are reported or critical problems discussed. Bultmann 
and Gogarten exercise a considerable influence upon the students’ 
thought, obviously because they meet the demand for a theology of 
withdrawal. ‘They propagate a kind of Protestantism which, if nec- 
essary, could do without any organized church, and which heaps 
criticism and suspicion upon the present bodies. 

This historical situation is the only explanation for the new Lu- 
theran confessionalism in Germany. Its advocates are found among 
the ecclesiastical leaders rather than the theological professors. This 
new confessionalism is closely linked with the intense interest that 
the American Lutheran Churches have taken in the economic re- 
habilitation of the German Churches after the war. While many 
other agencies have come to the assistance of German Protestantism 
—some of them very generously—the American Lutherans were the 
only ones who at the same time pursued a denominational strategy. 
They urged the German Churches to reaffirm their Lutheran char- 
acter. The result is now a tug-of-war in the E.K.D. (Evangelical 
Church of Germany) between the representatives of the United 
Churches, whose confessional basis unites Reformed and Lutheran 
elements on the one hand, and the “pure” Lutheran Churches, on 
the other. Attempts are made to “re-convert”’ the United Churches 
to their former Lutheranism. Closed communion is one of the 
strongest weapons used for that end. 

However, Lutheranism is understood here in a purely legal sense. 
Those Churches are considered Lutheran in which the Book of Con- 
cord is the basis of incorporation. But paradoxically the theological 
faculties, even those which are legally Lutheran, enjoy a great amount 
of doctrinal freedom, and the students are completely free in selecting 
their professors, so that it would be difficult in any of the Lutheran 
Churches to find a majority of ministers holding strictly to the tenets 
of the Book of Concord. One factor that has certainly contributed 
to this unfortunate development is a resentment felt by a number of 
the Lutheran bishops against Karl Barth. The active part which 
the latter has taken in the fight against the Nazis is interpreted as 
having brought about a preponderance of Reformed views in the 
Confessing Church. This is probably true. Unlike the fight of the 
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latter group the resistance which the Lutheran bishops had offered 
to Hitler was political rather than theological or spiritual in char- 
acter. The fact, however, that the new Lutheran confessionalism 
resorts to a legal rather than a theological basis, is another indication 
of the prevailing tendency to withdraw from historical life and to 
seek a firm foundation in the work of the forefathers. Character- 
istically this trend is not found in the four Scandinavian Churches. 
Though they have an exclusively Lutheran membership they refuse 
to be railroaded by their German brethren into this narrow type of 
confessionalism. 

The situation in Austrian Protestantism is similar. But being a 
small minority in an overwhelmingly Roman Catholic country, the 
two denominations have to live side by side. Thus the new Lu- 
theran confessionalism in Austria lacks the unpleasant features found 
in Germany. 

There is one encouraging feature in the picture. The expulsion 
of twelve million Germans from the territories east of the Oder and 
Neisse rivers has brought a high proportion of people with a Pietistic 
background into the confessional Churches of the West, and the in- 
flux operates as a ferment, though not all the pastors are in sympathy 
with it. These pietistic groups lay great emphasis upon a truly 
Christian life, and their groups, while not opposed to the organized 
Church, are capable of taking care of their spiritual life, if anywhere 
the pastor does not show an interest for them. Sure enough, as all 
pietistic groups, they ignore the existence of the world and refuse to 
serve the world, except by attempting to convert it. Nevertheless 
their presence may contribute to developing a new type of Protes- 
tantism in which the Church regains its sense of mission by way of 
lay activity. 

In the Scandinavian countries, which have an almost exclusively 
Protestant population, the established Lutheran Churches are seri- 
ously hampered by the close control their governments exercise over 
them. In Norway, e.g., the Church is unable to build new churches 
and found new parishes for the fast increasing and swiftly moving 
population, because an economy-minded Parliament does not vote 
the necessary funds. Sweden has only recently abolished the anom- 
alous situation that people seeking office or employment in civil 
service were compelled by the laws of the state to remain nominally 
members of the established Church, though they had joined one of 
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the Free Churches. Things are most satisfactory in Denmark with 
its long and genuinely liberal tradition in religious matters. 

In theology the Scandinavian Churches boast that they have over- 
come the former conservative-liberal cleavage without resorting to 
Barthianism. It is a fact that the two theological faculties at Oslo, 
Norway, are at present on cordial personal terms, whereas some dec- 
ades ago the faculty in the State University was outspokenly liberal, 
whereas the other one, representing the Pietistic movement, was 
fundamentalistic. “There are several reasons for this development. 
The Nazi occupation had united the whole population under the 
able and fearless leadership of Bishop Bergraav and convinced the 
Pietistic group that the official Church took a real interest in spiritual 
life. At the same time, a new Biblicism has attenuated the signifi- 
cance of Biblical criticism and thus rendered the professors of the 
Mennighets Fakultet willing to recognize the relative right of critical 
studies. A similar change has taken place in Denmark and Sweden. 
Here it was the Luther Renaissance which has shown that Luther 
was interested in spiritual life rather than in dogma. The new 
sacramentalism under Anglican influence and ably represented by 
Bishop Brillioth and the Lundensian theology of Aulén and Nygren 
have given new content to the Church. Finally the new interest in 
Biblical theology has overcome the onesided overemphasis laid upon 
critical problems. All these developments have contributed to mak- 
ing the Scandinavian Churches more conscious of their Lutheran 
character. While they are among the most ardent supporters of the 
World Council of Churches, they are, nevertheless suspicious of cer- 
tain tendencies in ecumenical circles which seek to destroy denomina- 
tionalism and to substitute for it an “ecumenical theology’’ acceptable 
to all member Churches. 

When Karl Barth returned to his native Switzerland in 1935, he 
found an oasis of Church life which had been but little affected by 
the turmoil in which the rest of Europe found itself at that time. 
The threat to their independence and the critical political and inter- 
national developments have since changed the spiritual complexion 
of the country considerably. Within the narrow confines of the 
Helvetic Confederation, the presence of two such outstanding theo- 
logians as Barth and Brunner could not fail to challenge the whole 
country. While the old ecclesiastical parties have not vanished, it 
is obvious that the former dry rot is gone and people are opposing 
each other on vital questions. 
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Conditions are quite different in the French-speaking section of 
Protestantism. While about 1930 it seemed absolutely stagnant it 
has come to new life again in a most surprising way. In French 
Switzerland the tension between the state Churches and the free 
Churches, which had paralyzed the Protestants for a long while, 
has ended in friendly collaboration. The French Churches have 
lost their old generation of outstanding leaders, but new vigorous 
younger men are taking their place. However, these changes alone 
would not have sufficed to instill new life into the apparently mori- 
bund bodies. As far as can be seen four factors have contributed 
to arousing new interest in theology and spiritual life in French- 
speaking Protestantism. Number one is the influence Karl Barth 
has wielded since the days the Nazis compelled him to seek refuge 
in his native Switzerland. His seminar conducted in the French 
language has made him the most influential theologian for that whole 
section of European Protestantism. To this should be added the 
renaissance of French Catholicism which continues since the begin- 
ning of the century with unbroken energy and enthusiasm. 

In addition to an entirely new exegetical literature, which com- 
bines the best of Protestant scholarship with an Augustinian under- 
standing of faith, the French Catholic theologians have succeeded 
in creating a new type of theological literature. Written in an 
extremely good style and employing the most recent methods of 
philosophy they present dogma in its relevancy for modern man and 
the problems of the day. Unlike the modern Protestant theologian 
who in a similar predicament either confines himself to the discus- 
sion of purely formal problems, such as reason and relevation, or 
else adopts the modern man’s position while changing only the ter- 
minology, these Catholic theologians speak with authority yet are 
always concerned with concrete issues. Thus entirely new avenues 
of thought are opened up to the layman. 

Thirdly, there is the revival of the Christianisme Social, which for 
some while after 1918 seemed to be completely buried. Substan- 
tially encouraged by the publishing firm of Delachaux and Niestlé 
in Neuchatel, Switzerland, one notices the flowering of a relatively 
rich theological literature, which obviously is widely read, since it 
combines solid scholarship with a sense for the things that are rele- 
vant in our age. Thereby Protestant ideas have become an impor- 
tant factor of contemporary thought. 

Last, but by no means least, there is the leadership the theological 
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faculty in Strasbourg is giving. Ever since the French returned to 
the Alsace in 1918, that faculty, combining the best elements of Ger- 
man theology and French mentality, has stimulated Church life and 
spiritual thought throughout the French-speaking world. With an 
ably edited periodical, the Revue de théologie et philosophie re- 
ligieuse, the new faculty and its friends have swiftly moved ahead of 
the other seminaries using the French language. By their broad 
concept of theology, which they interpret as a spiritual interest in all 
branches of human life, they have taught a whole generation to re- 
think their Christian faith in a vital way. 


III 


The European scene is dominated by the powerful and methodi- 
cal advance of the Roman Catholic Church. As was to be expected, 
the totalitarian philosophies were not able to survive the collapse 
of the political régimes. This does not mean that there are no more 
advocates of politics by power concentrated in the hands of a minor- 
ity. But unlike Hitler’s and Mussolini’s movements they are moti- 
vated by considerations of expediency. There is no comprehensive 
Weltanschauung coupled with those political aspirations. Com- 
munism has lost much of its attraction because the Soviet experi- 
ments in the Satellite countries and the East Zone of Germany are 
such obvious failures that all Communistic propaganda can be re- 
futed by references to the plain facts. But the combined effect of 
the totalitarian movements and Communism has been utterly to 
discredit all the pre-war philosophies of public life. The inability 
of both liberalism and conservative nationalism to answer the charges 
of their opponents has left the population of Central and West Eu- 
rope in a state of perplexity. It is in this situation that the Catholic 
Church, armed with a massive theory of public life and promising 
perfect happiness for all, finds its opportunity. Some of the leaders 
admit openly that they aim at the creation of a Catholic block com- 
prising the European continent, with the exception of the Scandi- 
navian countries. Establishment of an authoritarian regime that 
would preserve the balance between free enterprise and social justice 
and a strongly anti-Communist attitude would be the characteristics 
of that new political system. Germany and Austria are destined to 
spearhead this movement. In France the power of the Catholic sec- 
tion is too small to hope for a victory in the near future, and the best 
Catholic thinkers are opposed to the politics of the Vatican. But in 
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Germany the Catholic party (C.D.U.), led by Dr. Adenauer, was able 
to appeal not only to the majority of Catholics but also to those 
Protestants who lacked leaders and ideas after Hitler’s downfall yet 
wanted the restoration of pre-Hitler conditions. By usurping the 
title of “the” Christian political party the C.D.U. has made it dif_i- 
cult for the Protestant Churches to become articulate in public life. 
A number of its leaders occupy strategic positions in the C.D.U. 
without being able to control its Catholic tendency. But their po- 
litical allegiance divides the Protestant Church and thus makes it 
incapable of common action. 

The internal development of Continental Protestantism has been 
a serious obstacle in the way of public action. ‘The Churches have 
widely identified themselves with their worship services, which as a 
result have grown very solemn and beautiful, with earnest and pro- 
found preaching. But in that way the cultus has become an end in 
itself. Notwithstanding periodical conferences, during which issues 
of public life are discussed, the debate remains on the level of abstract 
principles, and few attempts are made to implement the ideas aired 
at such occasions. ‘The great gatherings of the Protestant laity (the 
Kirchentage), which lately have assembled each year more than half 
a million participants, have helped to strengthen the lay people’s 
confidence in their Church, but as a result of their composition and 
program these meetings were not fit to mold public opinion in do- 
mestic or international issues. 

The most promising attempt to increase the spiritual influence in 
daily life has been made by the Evangelical Academies, of which one 
is now found in practically each of the Landeskirchen. Lay people 
and theologians meet for a week or so and discuss together the prac- 
tical problems of the judge, the doctor, the engineer, the school- 
teacher, the factory worker, the housewife, etc., in the light of the 
Bible. While methods and leadership have still to be improved, 
these gatherings are undoubtedly destined to exercise a far-reaching 
influence upon German life and to enable the laity to become articu- 
late in public life. 

Such development is highly desirable because it is generally recog- 
nized that the German Churches of the past have treated the laity as 
mere objects of preaching and teaching. The academic theologians 
are neither willing nor fit to bring about a change, since their de- 
bates are of entirely esoteric character. The pastors, too, cannot 
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do much because with congregations from 3,000 to 10,000 members 
they are unable to develop leadership. Unless the lay people rise 
and demand their share in Church life, no change is to be expected. 
Things are quite different in the French-speaking Churches of Swit- 
zerland and France, where the Reformed tradition has kept alive 
the laity’s sense of responsibility both for the Church and for public 
life. 

There are other hopeful signs for a change in Germany. An ab- 
solutely new development is the birth of a Protestant political press. 
Christ und Welt, a weekly in Stuttgart, is from the purely journal- 
istic viewpoint one of the highest ranking papers in Germany. 
While at times leaning toward political restoration, it has on the 
whole shown remarkable open-mindedness and an earnest desire 
to advocate political decisions in a Christian light. Bishop Lilje’s 
Sonntagsblatt is in principle moving in the same direction, yet is 
more limited in scope and vision. 

Another promising development is the Christian play and film. 
While there is relatively little interest in productions which feature 
themes of the Bible and Church history, a group of younger authors 
concentrate very actively upon problems of daily life seen from a 
Christian angle. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that these plays 
are the most potent factor in Germany to revitalize a relatively stag- 
nant Church. 

Finally a word should be said about Protestantism in the Russian- 
occupied East Zone of Germany. Deprived of all privileges which 
the Church enjoys in the West and threatened for ten years by the 
Communists’ attempts to destroy it, the eighteen million Protestants 
of that part of Germany were forced to find new forms of spiritual 
life by which they would be enabled to survive. No help was to be 
expected from a barren confessionalism, and any attempt to main- 
tain the clerical privileges of the West would have been fatal. These 
oppressed Churches rediscovered the old truth that their only hope 
was the presence of the Lord Jesus, and that only a life completely 
dedicated to him and prepared to make every sacrifice for his sake 
could expect to counter the Communist attacks. 

Religious instruction had to be supplemented by catechetical guid- 
ance, whose aim is discipleship; the elders had to be assigned the re- 
sponsibility for the material survival of the congregation and thus, 
if necessary, the fight against unfriendly officials; and the pastor had 
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to demonstrate his ability and willingness to set an example of cou- 
rageous faith and selflessness. This transformation of the Church 
into a spiritual fellowship under the Cross is probably the most im- 
portant event in Continental Protestantism. Of course it cannot be 
imitated, and under more favorable conditions it is no longer neces- 
sary. But it may be that to a Church which is not so certain about 
its historical mission and even its right of existence, the men and 
women of the German East Zone will point the way to the one thing 
needful, a life of witness that serves the world by defying its ways. 

Developments in German Protestantism should be watched with 
special interest all over the world. For with its more than forty 
million members the German Evangelical Church is the largest ho- 
mogeneous Protestant body in the world. By sheer force of numbers 
it is in a position to try out new ways of Church life and Christian 
devotion on a scale unattainable to the other Protestant Churches of 
Europe. With its numerous and well-staffed theological faculties it 
still fascinates theological students all over the world. In its present 
critical situation, with its obvious shortcomings and its new promises, 
it will need the sympathies and prayers of all fellow Christians. 








THE UNCHANGING EAST CHANGES 
By V. E. DevaputTtT 


VERY age has its own problems—problems that sorely try man’s 
H wisdom. Nevertheless one may be excused for thinking that 
the problems of the contemporary age excel the problems of 
any previous age because of their many ramifications. Often man’s 
perspective of any problem tends to be insular, but in our age an in- 
sular perspective is dangerous for the problems that confront man 
today manifest not only many ramifications but are global in their 
scope. 

While one need not subscribe to the view that there is necessity in 
history, events and movements within history tend to act causally. 
The influences that have shaped Western history and culture are per- 
haps diverse, but the influences of the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
the Industrial Revolution, and the more recent technological revolu- 
tion are those principally responsible for the course that European 
history has taken during the last four or five hundred years. Concern 
for the here and now, desire for an abundant life, at least in so far as 
that could be secured by the production of wealth, by hard work, and 
scientific skill, respect for human values such as the freedom of the 
individual to work and worship in accordance with his choice, equal- 
ity of opportunity for all people and the right of every person to cul- 
ture and education have on the whole been the main impulses re- 
leased by the intellectual revolution of the Renaissance, the spiritual 
revolution of the Reformation, and the scientific revolution of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Contacts between the West and the East have not always been 
happy, but impulses at the basis of the revolution in the West have 
been eventually passed on to the East. These impulses are now at 
work in the East. More than half the human population is in revolt 
against conditions that are comparable to those that obtained in pre- 
medieval and medieval Europe. These people having become sud- 
denly conscious of their misery, of hunger and want, of nakedness 
and disease, desire at least part of the benefits of four hundred years 
of European history to be realized within the period of one genera- 
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tion. The responsibility of Asian leaders is a frightening responsi- 
bility. One can dismiss the demands of the Asian revolution as 
manifesting a childish impatience. But when one remembers that 
the majority of the Asian people silently suffered for centuries, stoi- 
cally tightening their belts when a famine reduced their already in- 
adequate food-supply, or when a sudden epidemic struck them and 
swept away hundreds of thousands of their communities, they re- 
sponded with helpless tears for a moment, and then turned to their 
work which more often than not was an inhuman drudgery—then we 
are made to feel humble and restrain our criticism. 


I 


This, in part, is the East that confronts the Church. What then 
should be the Church’s response? One may be tempted to simplify 
the issues involved in this Asian revolution. The task may be re- 
duced to one of technical aid and economic assistance. We cannot 
deny the urgent need for the betterment of material conditions of 
living of the vast masses of people in Asia. Any approach that ex- 
cludes this is bound to fail in the present context, but we must at 
the same time recognize that the issues in this revolution go deeper. 
These deeper issues are basically moral and spiritual. The landless 
peasant, the ill-paid laborer, the economically insecure middle-class 
man, the unemployed intellectual, are all crying for social justice. 
In many cases the cry is not against outsiders. It is principally 
against their own peoples, and their own antiquated social and eco- 
nomic systems. In the context of the “cold war’ the free world has 
not often been perceptive of these moral issues and has simplified its 
approach to one of mere technical aid and economic assistance. The 
Communist world, on the other hand, with little or no technical as- 
sistance or economic aid in a great part of this area but with promises 
of social justice has still an edge over the free world. The response 
of the Church to the Asian revolution must be primarily a prophetic 
response. ‘The Church’s material resources are woefully limited in 
relation to the tremendous need. It cannot itself undertake directly 
any large scale assistance. Of course it ought to give such aid as its 
limited resources permit; it must throw its weight behind govern- 
mental and other agencies engaged in rendering this aid, but its role 
must go beyond these. 

Among other agencies from the West that are responsible for ini- 
tiating this revolution in the East, the Christian missions of the West- 
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ern countries are perhaps the most important. The work of Chris- 
tian missions through schools, colleges, hospitals, and other social 
service enterprises showed the way to a better life in this world. 
Christian missions were pioneers in all those activities which are now 
considered a responsibility of any civilized community. But even 
more, the proclamation of the Christian Gospel that God cares not 
only for the privileged few, but for all, for the socially despised, for 
the widow, for the outcaste, and that in his care and concern for all, 
he gave himself in Jesus Christ, demonstrating his self-giving love for 
every individual, has had a profound and revolutionary effect on the 
minds of people in the East. In one sense it is true that the Churches 
in the West through their missions have played a prophetic role in 
the past. But this prophetic role was not always altogether conscious, 
and often the Churches remained silent on matters of social justice. 
If the reported trend in Africa for some Christian people to revert to 
the animistic faith of their forebears is true, then there is a warning 
here to the Christian Churches. Christian Churches cannot lead if 
they only know how to get on the band-wagon; they must spear-head 
all movements for social justice. “The Christian Church has some- 
thing vital to say on matters of economic exploitation, on racial dis- 
crimination, on colonialism and other forms of injustice. ‘The mis- 
sionary strategy has to be rethought and rethought quickly. Missions 
must make themselves relevant to the dynamic social movements in 
the East. ‘The Church in the East, still weak, must be helped to 
make its message and work relevant to these dynamic social move- 
ments. ‘That some well-intentioned Syrian Christian youth in India 
voted with the Communists in the State elections of Travancore- 
Cochin is a warning of utmost seriousness to the whole Christian 
enterprise in the East. 

I am not discouraged that the Indian Government is prepared to 
admit into India only such missionaries as have some specialized train- 
ing. ‘The work of missionaries so far has been magnificent; we must 
be grateful to God for all who have labored in the lands of Asia, but 
the future missionary must be one who can fit into this revolutionary 
upheaval and who can make an effective contribution in the context 
of this new and changed situation. 


II 


The missionary work in the East has done one more thing. The 
inherent nature of the missionary message has always challenged the 
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adequacy of indigenous religions to meet the diverse needs of man. 
This is having two results. On the one hand, it has produced narrow 
revivalism. Narrow revivalism is motivated also by nationalism. 
Such revivalism, however, is not likely to last long. Its greatest en- 
emy is the momentum of the social revolution. Thus for instance 
in India, the Indian Parliament has passed social legislation which 
undercuts centuries of social practices derived from certain reli- 
gious beliefs, or beliefs which have had religious sanctions. This 
has been achieved against the opposition of the revivalists. ‘The 
other result, however, is of far greater significance. It is religious 
renaissance. Ancient religions are attempting to restate themselves 
so that they can become socially relevant in the context of contem- 
porary conditions. 

This inner urge for reform actually started years ago, almost from 
the moment when the modern missionary movement began to reap 
fruit in the way of conversions. But the urge has become stronger 
in recent years for two reasons. One reason of course is the new 
status that some of these ancient lands have received since winning 
political independence. A sense of legitimate pride in their cultural 
histories makes them seek the preservation of the best in their cul- 
tures. A second reason is a genuine desire to share some responsibil- 
ity for the spiritual welfare of the human race. ‘There is a loss of 
faith in the religious culture of the Western man. The two bloody 
wars of this century originated in the so-called Christian West. ‘The 
Christian nations do not hesitate to practice racial discrimination of 
the cruelest kind. Hiroshima has confirmed this loss of faith. It is 
contended that it is now the turn of the East to help the West spir- 
itually. Buddhism, once a great missionary religion, is trying to 
recover its missionary spirit. 

The Christian need not be depressed about this. The Spirit of 
God works in mysterious ways. One should be grateful if God moves 
people to seek more searchingly for his truth. A humble search for 
truth can never in the end be inimical to the interests of the Gospel. 


III 


As a matter of fact, the desire for reform has been under the chal- 
lenging stress of Christian values which many of the intellectual and 
religious leaders of the East have unconsciously absorbed. But while 
the Christian need not be depressed about this new phenomenon, he 
is under a two-fold obligation. ‘The renaissance of the ancient reli- 
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gions of the East is perhaps God’s judgment upon the failures of the 
Christian Church and Christian people. We need to repent of our 
divisions and our ineffectiveness in many ways. We have preached 
the Gospel; we have indeed attempted to live parts of it, but we have 
compromised other parts. The least that is needed in the East is the 
urgent healing of the Church’s divisions. The dissipation of the 
spiritual energies of the Church in missionary lands because of divi- 
sions, the dispersal and duplication of missionary efforts, and the 
financial waste involved in this must be brought to a speedy stop. 

The second obligation is to stimulate real creative theological 
thinking among the younger Churches. So far there has been very 
little of this. “There are several reasons for it, but two reasons are 
worthy of note. For instance, just at the time when Indian theologi- 
cal schools were turning out men of high intellectual caliber, the 
Barthian movement began to cast its spell on theological thinking in 
India. With all of its merits and its vitally true insights, the Barthian 
approach tends to make one turn away from the general cultural and 
intellectual movements of one’s generation. I am sure Karl Barth 
never consciously intended this. As a matter of fact, the vitality of 
Barth’s own thinking is due in a measure to the issues he takes up 
with the cultural and intellectual movements of his time in Europe. 

But shorn of content, the form of Barth’s approach has not been 
conducive to creative thinking among the younger leaders in the In- 
dian Church. Though I have come across the phrase “Revealed 
Theology” in some respectable theological writings in the West, there 
is indeed no such theology. Revelation is self-disclosure; it is the 
self-disclosure of God. God does not disclose himself through the 
medium of theological propositions. Revelation is not the commu- 
nication of gnosis. God reveals himself through his acts and the 
mightiest of his acts is his entry into history in the person of his Son, 
Jesus Christ. ‘This is the given element; the objective reference of 
the Christian faith. Theology is always a human interpretation of 
this revealed fact, of this given element. If theology is a human in- 
terpretation of the given element, the interpretation must speak to 
the changing experience of people and to the emerging problems of 
mankind. 

This speaking may be two-fold: one is judgment, and the other is 
a creative re-interpretation of these experiences in the light of the 
given element. ‘The speaking is thus kerygmatic and discursive and 
dialectical. ‘There is both a permanent element and a time-condi- 
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tioned element in Christian theology. If this were the right ap- 
proach, the theology of the younger Churches cannot ignore their 
own cultural and intellectual movements. Much more, it cannot 
ignore or brush aside the religious heritage in these lands. The 
other principal reason for the lack of creative thinking in India oc- 
curs at this juncture. Just about the time an independent approach 
was beginning to show itself in India, parent Churches in the West 
began a barrage of warnings against syncretism. It is true that this 
independent approach originated among a group of lay intellectuals 
whose appreciation of the historic character of the Christian faith was 
weak. But the repeated warnings frightened even the younger men, 
who had this needed appreciation of the historic character of the 
Christian faith, out of their wits. Syncretism has never been fully 
defined, though the word has been bandied about whenever the theo- 
logical problems of the Younger Churches were a subject of discus- 
sion. A Bishop of the Anglican Church who participated intimately 
at the discussions concerning the recognition of the Church of South 
India at the 1948 Lambeth Conference, told me that behind the hesi- 
tation of even these who were sympathetically inclined toward the 
Church of South India were fears of syncretism. I must confess this 
made no sense to me, and our conversation which went almost in 
favor of my point that Lambeth had really no genuine case for non- 
recognition, came to an abrupt end when the learned Bishop ad- 
vanced this argument. 
IV 


Is it possible for Christian theology in India to be creative and 
relevant unless it uses terms and categories of thought that are most 
widely used, and this means by Hindus? If using non-Christian 
terms and categories of thought in the furtherance of Christian 
thought is ruled out, Christian theology can only become introvert. 
It cannot be intelligible to those outside the Church. For instance, 
if such a method is syncretism, where do you place a man like Til- 
lich? The fear of syncretism was so strong among missionaries that 
in translating the Scriptures into Indian languages, they studiously 
and scrupulously avoided every word used in Hindu religious lan- 
guage. And the language of some of the Scriptures in Indian trans- 
lations is so outlandish, and from the point of view of literary merit 
so poor that few outside the Christian Church can make any sense 
of the translations. Christian theology cannot speak in a vacuum. 
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Out of this question arises one of the most urgent problems in the 
areas of the younger Churches. This problem also affects vitally the 
missionary enterprise of the Church. What is the relation between 
Christianity and other religions? We have had the approach of the 
Laymen’s Commission which while not accepted widely has still its 
adherents. Its flowering is to be seen in the attitude of Professor 
Ross of the School of Religion of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. To him the relation between Christianity and other reli- 
gions is one of peaceful co-existence. We have had the approach of 
Kraemer with his theory of discontinuity. We have now to rethink 
the problem. It is one of the most urgent tasks of the Church. It 
may be that between these two poles is another answer. 

William Adams Brown says somewhere in his textbook on theol- 
ogy, now out of print, that the position of the Christian is not that 
God has not revealed himself to people other than those outside the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition, but that wherever he has revealed him- 
self, he has revealed himself like Christ. If Brown is right, then 
Jesus Christ becomes the judgment on idols put up by the human 
mind both within and without the Church and the Revealer of truth 
wherever it exists, both within and without the Christian tradition. 
A reconstruction of the theology of missions, therefore, is one of the 
most urgent needs of our time. 
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CHURCH AND CULTURE IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


By M. Ricuarp SHAULL 


E hear a great deal these days about the upsurge of hope 

VV which is evident among the peoples of Asia and Africa as 

they break the shackles of colonial power and contemplate 
new possibilities of economic, political, and intellectual progress. 
In many ways the nations of Latin America are in a similar situation. 
They witness great industrial and economic expansion and the rapid 
development of educational and cultural institutions. Yet I find no 
similar mood of hope in Latin America today. 

Several factors may help to explain this difference. Many of these 
countries won their political independence a century ago and have 
long since lost all utopian illusions they had about it. They have 
seen great economic progress but no comparable improvement in 
the lot of the masses who are still hungry, sick and exploited. The 
enormous changes in their social and economic life have not been 
accompanied by corresponding developments in political institutions. 
Society is out of control and social injustice is more evident than ever 7 
before. New parties and revolutionary movements have arisen but 
none of them yet offer much hope of providing a new structure for 
a more stable and just society. 

This crisis, plus the disintegration of the old liberal democratic 
forces, makes our situation most acute. It also gives extraordinary 
opportunities to the two special groups which possess considerable 
vitality and who are aware of what is going on and are organized to 


make their impact felt in many areas of life. ‘They are the Com- 


munists and Roman Catholic clerical forces. Communist propa- 
ganda is reaching ever widening circles and the party has infiltrated 
into positions of power in the labor movement and many political 
parties. ‘The Roman Catholic Church has its nucleus of faithful, 
hard at work in student organizations, labor unions, and political 
parties, and the hierarchy is constantly making its pressure felt in 
all these organizations to secure its ends. 
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All this does not mean that our situation is hopeless. Precisely 
because it is so chaotic, possibilities for the rapid development of new 
political movements and social forces are much greater than in a 
more stable society. Likewise, Protestants, though still a small mi- 
nority, have opportunities for Christian witness and influence which 
they never had before. In the past we were often not aware of our 
responsibility in this area; today we dare ignore it no longer. But 
how can we be witnesses of Christ in student organizations, labor 
unions, and political parties where we are faced with chaos and cor- 
ruption on one hand and the power and methods of Communist and 
clerical pressure groups on the other? Will we be able to relate our 
theology to these problems? Will evangelical laymen be prepared 
to participate dynamically in these movements oriented by their 
Christian faith? How can we prepare them for this task? Few prob- 
lems we face are more urgent. 

Here in Brazil, we shall hold in November this year our first 
conference on “Christian Responsibility in Areas of Rapid Social 
Change,” sponsored by a group of leaders of the major denomina- 
tions in co-operation with the World Council. It is hoped that this 
gathering may bring together the principal pastors and laymen active 
in these areas and that it may set the pattern for future study and 
action. 


I 


Latin America’s cultural development has not been rapid. When 
the Spanish and Portuguese conquerors arrived here centuries ago, 
they found very little upon which to build. As a result of the In- 
quisition and its aftermath, the culture that the conquerors brought 
with them from the Old World offered few creative possibilities. 
When the new generations of Latin Americans began to look else- 
where for inspiration, they turned to France and were attracted by 
skeptical rationalism and later by a type of positivism so dogmatic in 
character that it offered little possibility for creative thought. Add 
to all this the high rate of illiteracy, the limited number of schools, 
and the very restricted opportunities for higher education and it 
will not be difficult to understand this delay in cultural developments. 

All this is changing rapidly. Schools are springing up everywhere 
and the universities are crowded by a large number of students from 
all social classes. Many leaders in the world of thought have studied 
abroad, and the best works published in Europe and North America 
are available here. Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset, Dilthey and 
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Heidegger, the Existentialists and the Neo-Thomists are now acces- 
sible in Spanish or Portuguese editions and are being read by many. 
All this has contributed to a seriousness of thought and an intellec- 
tual ferment which is every day more obvious. What direction it 
will take is not yet certain. Positivism has had its day; Marxism is | 
losing its attraction as a philosophy, and the vogue of Existentialism 
can hardly be considered permanent. We now seem to be passing 
through a period of almost total disorientation, in which some think- 
ers are hanging on to outdated systems, while the majority is feeling 
its way with no certain path ahead. Roman Catholic philosophy has 
stepped into the vacuum but its influence is still limited to small num- 
bers. Neo-Thomism has aroused a great deal of interest in restricted 
circles, but I suspect that a sort of Catholic Existentialism now spread- 
ing in several centers may have a wider influence and produce more 
creative thought. 

This intellectual uncertainty and openness to new ideas provides 
the evangelical community in Latin America with many opportuni- 
ties. Unfortunately we are not too well prepared to take advantage 
ofthem. A surprising number of Protestants are coming to positions 
of influence in different areas of cultural life. But all too often the 
Church has failed to equip them with a theological foundation for a 
vital Christian witness in the world of culture. There are, however, 
some signs of hope. Professors in the Union Seminary in Buenos 
Aires have been invited to discuss Protestantism and Barth in the 
University there, and the leading Faculty of Philosophy in Brazil has 
invited Protestant theologians from abroad to lecture and is opening 
its doors to Brazilian Protestant leaders. “The World Student Chris- 
tian Federation is developing a strong program of student work 
throughout Latin America. It is reaching a growing number of 
university students and is meeting the urgent need of the more in- 
telligent evangelical students for a relevant and vital theological ori- 
entation. The results of this may eventually be felt in the cultural 
life of the Continent. Seminary students, pastors, and some very 
capable laymen are also concerned about the relationship of their 
faith to the cultural problems of today. 


II 


Roman Catholicism has dominated the life of Latin America for 
four hundred years, producing cultural sterility and violent anti- 
clericalism. It has never been able to bring about any significant 
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transformation in the life of the people and has become extremely 
superstitious. Even the hierarchy admits that the Church has lost 
its hold upon the masses. Protestantism is growing rapidly and in 
Brazil a movement known as “Low Spiritualism,” a mixture of Afri- 
can paganism with Roman Catholic rites, is said to influence nearly 
twenty per cent of the total population. ‘The Church has extreme 
difficulty getting young men of ability to study for the priesthood, 
and it is so identified with reactionary social forces that even its apos- 
tolate among the workers does not seem to get very far. 

Roman Catholicism is reacting to this situation in a variety of ways. 
Among a small minority it takes the form of intellectual and spiritual 
renewal, though this may be more in evidence in Brazil where the 
Church is in a more precarious position and where the influence of 
French Catholicism is stronger than in Spanish America. In recent 
years modern translations of the Bible have appeared in Spanish and 
Portuguese. The Church sponsors Bible Days and Bible Exposi- 
tions which attract the attention of many. One Franciscan monk is 
travelling across Brazil lecturing on the Bible and urging people to 
take his correspondence course of Bible study which now has several 
thousand students. Centers for the study of intellectual and social 
problems in the light of Catholic doctrine are springing up in large 
cities. Priests and bishops co-operate with government officials in 
programs of education and social assistance in rural areas and organ- 
ize Circles of Catholic Workers in industrial centers. ‘The fact re- 
mains, however, that the principal reaction of the Roman Church to 
date is the resurgence of clericalism. It apparently hopes to preserve 
its position by doing everything in its power to guarantee the estab- 
lishment of governments which will protect it and make concessions 
to it, governments which are usually of the extreme right and which, 
because of the revolutionary forces moving among the masses, can 
scarcely hope to achieve power or preserve it by democratic means. 
Recent developments seem to indicate that the Roman Church will 
use its influence in such movements, not only to maintain its wealth 
and prestige but also to control, if not persecute, Protestantism. 

The Roman Church is making such an effort in this area that it 
is difficult to foresee what will be the final result. It is doubtful if 
its gains will be permanent, but it is certain that its influence is in- 
creasing and that it will in some cases thwart social change and seri- 
ously restrict Protestant activities. 
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Up to this point we have attempted to portray some of the major 
factors in the Latin American situation and the issues which they 
raise for the Protestant Churches. We shall now refer to several 
problems more related to the life of the Church itself. 

As a result of one hundred years of missionary endeavor the 
Church has been established and capable national leadership has de- 
veloped; Roman Catholicism has been forced to recognize that Prot- 
estantism is a strong indigenous movement which is here to stay, and 
many outstanding leaders across the Continent now affirm that evan- 
gelical Christianity has a decisive contribution to make to the life of 
these nations. At the same time, we are faced with certain problems 
which are by no means easy to solve. I shall here mention several 
which seem to me to be most important at this time: 

(1) Mission-National Church Relationship. In this area I think 
that it is safe to say that the critical point has been passed. There 
are still misunderstandings on both sides, and progress is often slow 
in the adjustment of the old mission structures to the New Day. But 
the direction of future developments has been set and several serious 
questions disturb us as we try to follow it: Will the autonomous Na- 
tional Churches, with or without mission assistance, be able to face 
and solve their most serious problems of organization and develop- 
ment? Will these Churches discover and undertake their mission 
today with the same sense of seriousness and dedication which gave 
rise to the missionary movements of the Mother Churches a hundred 
years ago? Will the North American missionary coming to the field 
today find his place in the new situation? Will he be aware of what 
is happening in the world and in the Church to which he goes and 
be willing to work as a servant of the National Church? Will he be 
prepared to make the contribution which the National Church most 
urgently needs and which may be quite different from the old pattern 
of pioneer frontier evangelism? Will the American Church be able 
to challenge the right type of people for missionary services in this 
new day and prepare them for what they will meet when they arrive 
here? 

(2) Theological Renovation. Latin American Protestantism has 
as yet made no significant contribution to the world Church in the 
field of theology. It has not yet produced a single outstanding theo- 
logical thinker and very little literature of lasting significance, even 
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for use in the Latin American Churches. This is due in part to the 
poverty of the general cultural situation and to the fact that the 
Church is still very young. But I fear that the major cause is to be 
found in the weakness of the theological orientation provided by 
former generations of missionaries and, in more recent years, to the 
relative lack of contact of Latin American Protestantism in some 
countries with the more vital theological and Biblical thought of the 
Church of other continents. Many of the early missionaries brought 
with them a type of Fundamentalism which was quite scholastic and 
irrelevant to the main concerns of man and society. Alongside it 
could be found much Pietism concerned with Christian experience 
and showing little or no interest in serious theological thought. In 
certain other, very limited areas, there were small groups represent- 
ing the optimism and superficiality of the older Liberalism. 

In recent years, however, notable changes have begun to take place. 
Many pastors and laymen have become aware of the inadequacy of 
their theology and have begun to look elsewhere for help. I have 
found throughout Latin America an eagerness for a theological ori- 
entation that would be both Biblical and relevant to the problems 
of our day, and a new vigor of thought and action among an ever- 
increasing number of those who are finding such an orientation. 
The impulse to all this has come, directly or indirectly, from Barth, 
but many of the more outstanding theologians of both Europe and 
America are being studied carefully. This movement is just begin- 
ning, but I think that it is safe to say that it has already laid the 
foundations for a thorough theological renovation. 

(3) Beyond Puritanism. We have already mentioned the serious 
ethical questions facing the Protestant as he attempts to participate 
actively in political and social movements. But we are more con- 
cerned about another problem: What to do as a result of the evident 
bankruptcy of the “Puritanism” we have inherited? The issue per- 
turbs laymen and pastors alike. This Puritanism has led us to put 
entirely too much emphasis upon negative precepts. The Christian 
ethic thrills no one; it is a burden which is imposed, and many do 
not see the point of it. Too much attention has been given to sec- 
ondary issues of relatively little importance while the more funda- 
mental concerns of Christian morality have often been ignored. The 
Christian who lives in the world and tries to relate these negative 
principles to life in his profession is often forced either to despair or 
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hypocrisy. What is perhaps worst of all, many “good” people of the 
Church have a sense of superiority and spiritual pride which sepa- 
rates them from the “sinners” to whom they are sent with the mes- 
sage of the Gospel. We are all aware of this. But what is the al- 
ternative? Where shall we find orientation for the development of 
an ethic which will be more Biblical, theologically grounded, and 
more relevant to the situation in which we live in the world? 

(4) There is one final issue which seems to me to be more serious 
than any mentioned thus far. Those historical Protestant Churches 
which established evangelical Christianity in Latin America and took 
the leadership in its development during the first century have al- 
ready lost or are on the point of losing the initiative in missionary 
expansion. 

Latin America is being flooded by “‘faith” missionaries and repre- 
sentatives of the sects on the margin of Protestantism or completely 
outside it. ‘They are coming at the very moment when many of the 
older missions are bogged down with a large number of institutions 
and projects which seriously limit their flexibility and slow down 
their expansion. At the same time, indigenous movements are 
springing up and growing with a rapidity which threatens to leave 
the National Churches, established by the efforts of the early mis- 
sionaries, far behind in many areas. ‘The classic example of this is 
the expansion of the Pentecostals in Chile; but even in Brazil, in 
spite of our satisfaction with our own growth, the two groups spread- 
ing most rapidly are the Assembly of God and the Congregacao Crista. 
Both of these movements are among the poorest classes, without the 
financial resources or prepared leadership which we have. 

Why is this happening? This question is more disturbing pre- 
cisely because many of our Churches are spiritually alive and strongly 
evangelistic. Iam not sure that I can give an answer, but as we have 
discussed the problem certain facts stand out clearly. Our Churches 
become middle class institutions much too easily. Even when they 
begin with the poorer classes, they soon create an atmosphere in 
which members of those very classes do not feel easily at home and 
have patterns of worship and life which do not attract them. We 
tend to develop a static church organization in which our members 
come to play a relatively passive role. They attend worship regu- 
larly and try to be good. The younger indigenous movements give 
much more opportunity for laymen to participate and take initiative 
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in the worship and work of the Church. No matter how poor or 
ignorant they may be, the Pentecostals make militant evangelists out 
of them. Many of our Church leaders here reveal a certain aware- 
ness of this problem and a concern about it. Will we be able to find 
an answer? Can the Churches of North America, for whom this 
problem is even more acute, help us? Or must we, in recognition 
of our common failure, work and pray together, in the confidence 
that the Holy Spirit will guide us to find adequate solutions? 

No matter how serious our problems may be, it is impossible to be 
pessimistic about the future of Latin American Protestantism. It is 
warmly evangelical and possesses great inner power. Its patterns of 
life and thought are neither rigid nor static. It lives in close touch 
with the realities of the social and political revolution and has oppor- 
tunities for Christian witness in this area which few of the younger 
Churches have. All these factors combine to create an open mind 
aware of its limitations, concerned about its problems, and eager to 
learn from contact with the best thought and leadership the world 
Church has to offer. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DESPAIR IN 
CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY 


By Jutian N. Hartt 


HAT is revealed in the preoccupation with despair in so 

WV much of contemporary theology? ‘Two general answers 

are forthcoming: (1) a desire to speak to the mind of con- 
temporary men, that is, a desire to be theologically relevant; and it 
is obvious that this answer assumes that despair is an important, per- 
haps a constitutive feature of the contemporary mind. (2) A con- 
viction that despair, adequately apprehended and interpreted, is a 
window out upon the human situation as such and not simply a clue 
to the condition of contemporaries. 

I suppose that we might see in (1) a largely tactical and apologeti- 
cal interest, and in (2) an ambitious venture into ontological truth 
independent of, though of course not out of relation to, the interests 
and sensibilities of the present age. Should we say then that the 
first evinces the passion for relevancy and the second the passion for 
truth? We may say this as long as we do not suppose that these two 
passions are mutually hostile to each other, in the nature of the case. 
As people of the Church we want to discover how these passions can 
be most productively related to each other. Perhaps this interest is 
the most appropriate one with which to consider the role of despair 
in the present theological situation. 

Surely one of the most striking aspects of the present theological 
Situation is the supremacy enjoyed by vivid categories and images. 
Vivid categories are those that conjure strong feelings and emotions, 
those for which the claim is made that they speak to the whole per- 
son rather than to the intellect alone. Thus the categories of sub- 
stance, cause, purpose, essence, etc. have been largely deserted in 
favor of the far more vivid ones of anxiety, despair, guilt, death, etc. 
The desertion is not universal; but those theologians and philoso- 
phers who have stayed behind in the cooler and dryer atmosphere 
feel themselves, ever more acutely, to be on the defensive. It is com- 
forting not to be taken in by an intellectual fad, to be sure; but the 
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popularity of a viewpoint is no more impressive as an argument 
against it than it is as an argument for it, except to persons wrong- 
headed enough to believe that the majority is wrong, by definition. 
Moreover, many of us have begun to wonder whether the theologies 
of despair do not bite more deeply into contemporary life and appeal 
to rather more than a superficial interest in keeping up with the 
times. To take up with new categories and with new attitudes may, 
in other words, be determined by a deep desire to think and to preach 
in terms most relevant to the contemporary scene. And who will 
declare that a passion for relevancy is unseemly in the Christian 
preacher and theologian? Let the conviction of the unchanging 
truth of the Gospel be ever so firm, it is not at all incompatible with 
the passionate quest for those terms, clearest and most potent in con- 
temporary life, in which to express the eternal truth. In this quest 
there are risks, yes. One may be carried far out beyond and be out 
of touch with the truth for which he is seeking the most effective com- 
munication. New notions and attitudes may lay so violent a hold 
upon mind and spirit that they are wrenched away not only from 
familiar and sane allegiances but also from any acknowledgment of 
transcendent truth. These risks may seem great in the instance of 
despair. 


I 


Despair plays a dual role in the present theological situation: it 
is a motivation and it is a motif. As motivation it has to do with 
the ground and the occasion for thinking, feeling, and acting. Or- 
dinarily we might say that motivation is a cause of thinking, feeling, 
and acting; but this ordinary expression is a booby-trap; and unless 
we take careful note of the booby-trap we may confidently expect to 
have our own theological heads blown off by it, whatever their shape 
and content. 

A motif, as distinguished from a motivation, is an integral theme. 
If it is a dominant motif it sets the tone of that of which it is an in- 
tegral theme; it defines the character of the work as a whole; it re- 
veals the essential movement and direction of the entire work. 

Motifs can be studied apart from motivations. One may have only 
the haziest notion of what prompted a poet to write a certain poem— 
indeed of certain poems one may wonder why they were ever written 
at all. But if the poet knows his business one can identify the motif 
or the motifs in his creation. So also of theology and theological 
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systems. One may know very little of the occasion and the ground 
out of which a theology has sprung. If the theologian knows his 
business, one ought to be able to identify the motifs in his thinking. 
And to identify these motifs is part of the work of judging the mean- 
ing and the truth of that theology. A motif, thus, has two functions, 
one, to enable one to grasp the system itself, and, two, to deepen and 
to widen one’s awareness of reality itself. When a theological sys- 
tem achieves a novel synthesis of strands of meaning, one may say 
that it is ingenious or clever; but one may also be prompted by a close 
inspection of it to say, “This is the way things really are—I felt it so 
but never so understood it until now.” 

And now let us move in for a closer inspection of despair as a theo- 
logical motivation. 

What is despair? As we customarily use the word it means a feel- 
ing or sense of hopelessness. ‘To despair is to be cast into the depths, 
as the Psalmist says: 


Thou hast put me in the depths of the Pit, 
In the regions dark and deep (Psalm 88: 6). 
This feeling of hopelessness is the subjective component of despair 
and as such it is not necessarily the whole story, since the feeling of 
hopelessness may be a response to, a reading of, a situation which in 
fact is desperate. A desperate situation is one in which hope as such 
has no resolving efficacy and for which no resolution is forthcoming. 
Such a situation may eventually be resolved; but the power of reso- 
lution is not hope or anything upon which hands can be laid in hope, 
but some unpredictable and uncontrollable natural or historical con- 
tingency. A hopeless situation is then not necessarily one about 
which nothing can be done or in which nothing is being done: it is 
one in which hope itself is not objectively efficacious. A person in 
despair may be doing a great deal, but all that he does is under the 
sentence of hopelessness. Imagine a child stricken with an illness 
which has no cure in the present stage of medical science. Much will 
be done for this child. The whole economy of the household may 
be torn down and rebuilt around him. Yet all is done with the rec- 
ognition that nothing avails as cure. The parents hope that the 
diagnosis is mistaken or that some research scientist somewhere will 
come suddenly upon the cure; but should either of these things be 
the case, coveted and besought with tears of that abundance and of 
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that fierceness to erode granite, it will not be because of the hope of 
the parents. 

Despair as situation, embracing subjective and objective compo- 
nents, is distinguishable from despair as gesture. ‘The overt gestures 
of despair are compounded of the hysterical and the histrionic: sighs 
and groans, an air of fatality, gusts of Weltschmerz. But we know 
there are also the unconscious gestures of despair: actions and expres- 
sions in which an interior condition of hopelessness is unwittingly 
and involuntarily revealed. ‘These unconscious gestures may be just 
as stylized, as ritualistic, as consciously intentioned gestures. One 
thinks here of the gestures of compulsive neuroses, e.g., incessant 
hand-washing. ‘The action is symbolic. Let us say that its purpose 
is to discharge a burden of guilt; but it fails to do this; and its only 
efficacy is revelation; but it has this efficacy only under difficult and 
distressing conditions. 

We need not look to clinical psychopathology alone for these un- 
conscious gestures of despair. Why should we not think also, and 
especially, in this connection, of so much in the “normal’’ world 
around us? We note often enough the head-long flight into irre- 
sponsibility, the surrender of individual judgment to crowd-tastes, 
crowd-standards; but perhaps we do not often enough interpret these 
as unconscious gestures of despair. For many, many people life has 
gone dead and sour. To many others it is bleak, threatening, omi- 
nous. Our civilization is no longer a “neighborhood world.’ It is 
vast and bewildering. Everyman is an alien in it; and brothers are 
strangers. Wherefore, duties and pleasures alike are compulsively 
pursued or evaded; and trivialities are endowed with transcendental 
significance, which they cannot for long endure; and when these 
overburdened trivialities crack and break, as they do certainly, the 
lords of the depths revel obscenely in the breaches, and these lords 
are Fear and Despair. 

The deep fears and constitutive uncertainty engendered by our 
world are perhaps symptomatic of actualities defining the human sit- 
uation as such. Despair becomes a theological motivation when we 
begin seriously to contemplate this possibility. 


II 


A theological motivation in general is something that prompts 
questions concerning human destiny under God. To think theo- 
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logically is to reflect upon the involvement of human life with divine 
power and goodness. Clearly, this is not the same as to think reli- 
giously. Religious thinking incorporates these elements: (a) a viable 
and authoritative tradition defining and interpreting human destiny 
in relation to divine being; (b) a mediated feeling or complex of feel- 
ings. A mediated feeling * is a feeling whose object—that to which 
the self is related just by that feeling—is socially constituted in signifi- 
cant degree and mode. In the realm of mediated feeling reality has 
been conventionalized, standardized, and channeled. Thus a medi- 
ated feeling is a response to a socially disciplined and conditioned ex- 
pectation. It is a feeling accompanied by and upon occasion actually 
induced by gesture. 

To think theologically is not necessarily to think apart from or in 
independence of a community of disciplined and conditioned expec- 
tations. But theological thought is not bound by tradition, however 
viable the tradition; nor to mediated feeling. If there is no access to 
what is really the case, and if immediate feeling is not forthcoming, 
or if it is pre-judged as trivial and misleading, then it is all up with 
theology. Then you may employ your erstwhile theologians as 
church librarians, as persons specializing in the arrangements of ideas 
and teachings with an eye only to their widest availability. To be 
sure, every theologian stands within some kind of religious com- 
munity and honors certain intellectual traditions. But his function 
is to show these forth as true, so far as he apprehends them as true; 
and for this purpose only a grasp of the actualities will do. Imme- 
diate feeling is part of this grasp, for an immediate feeling is a feel- 
ing in which the self is directly related to being, so directly that no 
relating activity is apprehended by that feeling but only being itself. 

A theological motivation is, then, an encounter with actuality. I 
mean that this is the feel of it: the encounter registers itself as an en- 
counter with actuality. The “feel of it” may turn out to have been 
misleading or the occasion for an error in judgment; but ultimately 
even these judgments of error honor as touchstone these feelings of 
actuality; for in these encounters one is not feeling conformably to 
socially conditioned and disciplined expectations. He is feeling con- 
formably to actuality. 

But now it may be profitable to distinguish at this point theologi- 


* Mediation has nothing to do with the occurrence of the feeling, that is, with a feeling 
as a psychic event. 
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cal motivation from psychological and sociological accounts of mo- 
tives and motivation. It is of course wrong simply to assume either 
irreconcilable antagonism between these two modes of thought or 
their identity or their systematic compatibility. At present we seem 
rather more prone to commit the error of assuming the latter; and 
never more prone than when we discuss, in Liberal theological cir- 
cles, the theologies of despair. We frequently say that “neo-ortho- 
doxy” is a natural, indeed, inevitable, excrescence upon European 
civilization, which, after all, has suffered enormously from two wars. 
If one were a citizen of Bremen, say, he could be pardoned for feel- 
ing that all civilization were tottering on the brink of an abyss, 
that is, before ‘Business as Usual’’ appears. Certainly where people 
have endured the affliction of man-made holocausts, end-of-the-world 
thinking is a natural reaction. But sometimes we talk also of types 
of men and minds more prone to infection by dark and dangerous 
theological attitudes: perhaps there is a neo-orthodox theological 
temperament? Be that as it may, there are those who express sor- 
row and concern that ways of thought essentially foreign to American 
civilization and Christianity, in their present phases, should seem to 
take root and grow strongly here. Well, just as we have our chauvin- 
ists and fanatic nationalists who bitterly decry the intrusion of “‘for- 
eign philosophies” into this paradise, we have also our chauvinistic 
and nationalistic churchmen, forever vigilant against anything that 
may corrupt the purity of American Christianity, as they understand 
it. 

I would not be taken to mean that sociological and psychological 
interpretations of theology have no importance. The point is that 
the theologian cannot very well accept these interpretations as ex- 
haustive and definitive for any theological perspective, however un- 
sympathetically he may view the systems disagreeing with his own; 
for if he does accept scientific explanation of any theology, accept it 
as ultimate and decisive, he has taken in hand a sword which can be 
used, and will be used, to decapitate him. But let us drop the grue- 
some, negative figure. A claim to encounter with actuality must 
sooner or later be dealt with on its own grounds; and this is espe- 
cially true and especially important when that encounter is made 
the basis for powerful and far-reaching assaults upon long-cherished 
convictions. Our normal reaction to criticism of our ultimate con- 
victions is extreme defensiveness; and this reaction is wontedly a pe- 
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culiar blend of sentiments and feelings; and in this blend a dominant 
component is reluctance to distinguish between the familiar and the 
true. 

However grudgingly, then, let us grant at least an initial plausibil- 
ity to the thesis that despair may function as a theological motivation. 
We cannot go forward from here until further distinctions have been 
made. 

III 


In the first place, despair may serve as the occasion for serious re- 
flection upon the human situation. As occasion despair may be un- 
derstood either as a situation in which people live and act without 
hope; or as an impulse prompting serious reflection upon the situa- 
tion of the person doing the reflecting. In the one case the theo- 
logian is responsive to a cultural mood; in the other he is trying to 
grasp the realities of his personal situation, whether or not it is a 
reflection of the cultural mood. In both cases despair is the occasion 
(or a dominant factor in the occasion) for theological reflection. 

In the second place despair may be a specific mode of apprehension 
of actuality. In ordinary conversation we say sometimes that a per- 
son has the right to feel the way he does about something. What 
does this mean? Feelings occur whether or not they have the right 
to occur; and the judgment that they are, as feelings, right or wrong, 
will probably not affect their occurrence at all (there are important 
exceptions). A right feeling is one that somehow gets hold of the 
way things are, so far as “the way things are” can be apprehended 
in or through feeling. Some things cannot be so grasped, e.g., the 
chemical constitution of Sirius. Some things can be so grasped, e.g., 
the loss of a beloved person. Here the feeling of desolation is a re- 
liable indicator of the actualities: the bereaved has been deprived of 
part of his life. Again, the feeling of hopelessness when confronted 
by certain situations is a very reliable apprehension of the real char- 
acter of those situations. What, for instance, can one do about 
death? Some things can be done, or attempted, for the people most 
intimately and fully involved with him who dies; but there is noth- 
ing to be done that will significantly modify the actuality of dying. 
And how shall we deny the rightness of the feeling that death is an 
actuality of momentous proportions, casting its shadow across the 
whole of life? By what right are we able to say to another person, 
“You shouldn’t take it so seriously’’? 
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culiar blend of sentiments and feelings; and in this blend a dominant 
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grasp the realities of his personal situation, whether or not it is a 
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son has the right to feel the way he does about something. What 
does this mean? Feelings occur whether or not they have the right 
to occur; and the judgment that they are, as feelings, right or wrong, 
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If despair is an apprehension of actuality, of what actuality is it to 
be judged such, or of what mode of being? Instructed by certain 
heavily theological philosophies the contemporary theologian may 
well reply: non-being. ‘Thus it would seem that “‘apprehension”’ is 
a word used advisedly in this context, since to be apprehensive is to 
lay hold of a threatening or formidable possibility. That possibility 
may not ever be realized, but this does not mean that the apprehen- 
siveness was mistaken. If I live in the prairie country I may be ap- 
prehensive when I see a “‘line-storm’”’ rolling across the prairie to- 
wards my home. The storm may lift or swerve, sparing my life, 
limbs, and property; but I had a clear right to my apprehensiveness. 
The dreadful possibilities were all there, I did not make them up, 
even though I grasped and entertained them in form and quality 
peculiar to my being. And if they were not fulfilled it was not be- 
cause of anything I did. Furthermore, the power to realize the ap- 
prehended possibilities was a real and ponderable power: the possi- 
bilities were potencies of that real and ponderable power. 

Apprehension of the “threat of non-being”’ has always this char- 
acter of grasping the possibilities that are the potencies of real power. 
Relative to death this means: there are real powers in being which 
can accomplish this end in me at any moment and at one moment 
will certainly do so. Some will prefer to call this a practical cer- 
tainty rather than an apodictic truth. Very well, the softer phrase 
skimpily conceals the finality and fatality of the fact. 

Non-being, then, is not the abyss of an unfathomable nothing- 
ness, a chaos of formless possibilities. Envisagement of possibility is 
launched from and by real and actual being, and does not play off in 
the direction of an “‘abyss.”” Envisagement of possibility is the imag- 
inative entertainment of directions and ends real powers might adopt 
and pursue. “Ontological dizziness” is induced by the effort to com- 
prehend these ends and directions and to plot a likely course of real- 
izations (“likely’” both in the sense of apt to occur and acceptable 
upon occurrence). Why should one not become dizzy and fearful 
by such efforts? The real powers of being are immense, incalculable, 
and inexhaustibly fecund; and over against these powers our resources 
are measured, and puny in their measure, and constantly threatened 
with sterility. Against the dikes we put in place around our exist- 
ence the mighty tides of Actuality press unremittingly; and will one 
day break through and sweep us away and inundate all that we have 
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created. Apprehending and reflecting upon this truth, the spirit is 
like Marcus Aurelius who composes his meditations as he struggles to 
defend the boundaries of the Empire against the barbarian hordes. 
Sooner or later the wall of defense crumbles away, and the barbarians 
wreak havoc far and wide; but even in the foredoomed struggle, every 
ounce of strength is offered up. 

Despair may be considered an apprehension of a world which 
threatens personal existence. The threat is actual. It is as actual 
as personal existence itself; and it is incomparably more potent. But 
let us now note that despair is also an apprehension of another aspect 
of being, discontinuity. Being is inexhaustibly fecund, immensely 
potent and prepotent: being also evinces and produces discontinu- 
ities. 

What is a discontinuity? It is a break, an hiatus, in identifiable 
patterns of relations. An hiatus in being is not a mere void, it is an 
intruding power that disrupts relationships. For example, an hiatus 
in one’s memory is not a pure blank. It may be a blank so far as a 
particular image or pattern of images is concerned; and this condi- 
tion may become so severe that no images at all will be forthcoming 
upon demand and only the effort to remember will be felt. Apart 
from brain lesions or other cortical calamities, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that when an hiatus is inflicted upon one’s memory, some power- 
ful psychic force, such as fear or guilt, has cut the silver cord of 
continuity. 

Discontinuities are scandals to Reason because Reason is concerned 
with identifiable forms and patterns. Reason is not satisfied with 
the assurance that there is something in the hiatus as well as below 
and beyond it: Reason wishes to be assured that what is there is— 
itself or a reflection of itself. And so Reason, thus hypostatized, is 
our will to domesticate the world, to tame its powers and harness its 


potencies. 
IV 


Culture and civilization are built upon and around the exercise 
of reason. A civilization is the effort of a society of human beings 
to “rationalize” the environment and the productive resources of 
man and nature. To rationalize is to establish an intelligent pro- 
portion between the needs of that society and its resources; and to 
reduce the chance-factors to the lowest possible point; and to elim- 
inate waste motion and waste product. A culture is a society’s cele- 
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bration of its success in civilization; and of its failures in the same 
line. Thus, culture is an elaboration of the meaning of life in a 
given civilization; but, so far as culture is an expression of creative 
spirit it passes beyond the celebration of the achievement of a civi- 
lization to a celebration of life and of being itself. In the Aenead 
Virgil celebrates the glories of the Roman Empire. The Aenead is 
also a hymn of praise of Fortune, and it is a solemn warning to the 
men of the age not to prove unworthy of Fortune’s continued bless- 
ings. Egypt’s pyramids celebrate dramatically the scientific, artistic 
and political accomplishments of that world; but they are also a ges- 
ture of despair, they are tombs in the land of the living; and they are 
then at one and the same time acts of defiance and confessions of de- 
spair. They challenge the powers of nature and history to erode and 
reduce them: but within them the glories of civilization molder into 
gaudy dust; and lustful tourists chip away the stones. 

Every culture acknowledges significant discontinuities. Ancient 
Greek mathematics is haunted by them. Contemporary physics 
makes a virtue out of necessity and takes discontinuity into its cal- 
culations rather than leaving it merely as the bleak boundary of spec- 
ulation. Contemporary art dramatically acknowledges discontinu- 
ity. Why should we wonder therefore that theology in our day 
makes its confession concerning the reality of discontinuity? God 
does not march to our confident tunes. Revelation is not the pro- 
jection of our patterns of goodness and wisdom expanded to include 
heaven and eternity. Revelation is something and Someone sweep- 
ing in over our well-mannered expectations. We may expect, if his- 
tory instructs us, sometime to contain the flood. Expectations will 
again be disciplined and “normalized,” and we will count our bless- 
ings and count upon them. The cult is made up of dams and dikes 
and calculi of probability covering God's revelation. But God has 
the last word, and dams enough and strong enough cannot be erected 
against its shattering utterance. 


Vv 


Despair as apprehension of actuality has a third aspect, and we shall 
call this the pressure of the ontological questions. 

What are the ontological questions? In classical thought these are 
questions concerning being itself or being as such, as distinguished 
from questions concerning particular kinds and modes of being. But 
what occasions, or reveals, despair in the asking of such questions? 
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Nothing, unless they are asked with the utmost seriousness. These 
questions can be asked with the utmost seriousness only from direct 
involvement with being, that is to say, only from within being itself. 
But if these questions are asked from within—and not only of—being 
itself, it would seem that being itself is question-able. To be able to 
ask questions about being, in other words, is more than a philosophic 
and semantic accomplishment; it reflects, above all else, a disposibil- 
ity in being to the questions. “Disposibility” is another name for 
problematic existence; and the problematic character of being and 
existence is suggested by the questions asked of being and existence. 
The ultimately serious and decisive questions are not what or how 
but why and whether. What and how are questions pertaining to 
recognition and derivation: why probes the ground of existence, and 
whether, the possibility of resolving the problems of life-and-death. 
“To be or not to be,” that is a formulation of whether. And it isa 
question asked of being itself, not of society, and not of the will of 
the person alone. 

To exist as and in questionable being is to be subject to despair, 
for how will the questions concerning being be answered? Certainly 
not as ordinary everyday questions are answered. A being that an- 
swers questions is one that can enter, or that has already entered, a 
responding situation. But the being that supports a responding sit- 
uation is not itself necessarily committed to anything said or done in 
that particular situation. Suppose that two friends are carrying on 
a conversation in a motor bus. One asks the other about his wife 
and family, and the other answers these questions, and soon. The 
bus in which they travel is itself not a party to these exchanges nor is 
it significantly affected by or revealed in these exchanges. The illus- 
tration is trivial, but it points up an important truth: we are able to 
put questions to particular events and persons with well-grounded 
hope for answers, but we have a deep uncertainty as to whether we 
can put questions to being itself with any hope of answer. We can 
ask, Why are roses red?—if we mean, how does this come about, or, 
how are we able to apprehend the rose as red? And intelligible, if 
not persuasive, answers can be made out to such questions. But sup- 
pose we ask, why is there something rather than nothing? Or, why 
do I exist? Why am I this person? Every answer to these latter 
questions appears to be dictated by some thought-system launched 
into the world from arbitrary assumptions, rather than by being it- 
self. We may choose to deny such questions, refuse to award them 
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any serious and overt attention; but these denials and refusals are 
products of thought-systems or of a common-sense, last-ditch practi- 
cality which would not be distracted in the pursuit of achievable, 
though unimportant, goals. 

We have been saying that human existence is situated in problem- 
atical being. ‘The ultimate experience of problematical being is the 
despair unto death. Is then death the “ultimate irrationality” which 
prevents life from becoming a coherent whole? No. Despair unto 
death is apprehension of existence as conditioned essentially by non- 
being. Existence embraces both to-be and not-to-be. From any hu- 
man vantage-point the moment at which death occurs is a matter of 
sheer chance. Whether today or tomorrow or the day after no man 
can say; and in one way or another this whether is a familiar aspect of 
our existence. But there is no whether concerning death itself; 
there is only the simple when. Whether is an ontological question 
for the will of the person, it speaks to the power of self-resolution in 
the person confronting a problematic world. Whether means, what 
shall I resolve to do to fulfill my existence and to be fulfilled, set 
within the boundaries of mortality? Whether means, what shall I 
do, or resolve to do, to afirm and express the powers and possibilities 
of the human spirit? And there are times in which whether means, 
shall I take up arms against a sea of misfortune or shall I covet, per- 
haps actively seek, release from life? 

In this latter context despair is the name for the apprehension of 
the ultimate given dimensions of human existence and of the fact that 
this situation as a whole, or in itself, is silent to our every question. 
No answer is given to the question, Why do I exist?—that is, no an- 
swer is given by being itself; or to the question, Why must I die? In 
our cultural epoch we are very strongly disposed in favor of denying 
this silence of being itself. We have the habit of asking hopefully 
and cheerfully for the purpose of living; and we habitually assume, 
in asking for the purpose of living, that every man can find his niche 
in our world. To find this niche is his raison d’etre. Thus, a place 
for every man and every man in his place. And we have something 
like a systematic religious confirmation of this attitude. We see the 
universe as the inclusive and absolute expression of our economy; 
and thus in the universe every man has his place, in which he is dear 
to the sight of God. 

Sometimes these cozy attitudes wear thin. These are the times 
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when people lose their bearings, perhaps as a result of terrifying en- 
counter with destructive powers, or perhaps as a result of the dissipa- 
tion of energy in the pursuit of false gods. In any case, at such times 
the assignments of persons to places in the economy are unmistakably 
arbitrary and ad interim—the assignments are anything but providen- 
tial. And at such times the ontological questions crowd onto the 
stage and will not be talked down either by philosophers pre-emi- 
nently concerned with the perpetuation of faithfulness in their mar- 
riage to a method or by churchmen pre-eminently concerned with 
the power and the glory of their institution. 

This is just such a time. The ontological questions are being 
asked in deep seriousness. Such a time is the occasion we have called 
despair, in which men reflect on the actualities of the human situa- 
tion, and cower before a threatening world. We can no longer pre- 
tend that the threats are illusions, we can no longer deny that despair 
is well-grounded. But how is despair to be theologically appropri- 
ated—that is now our question. It is a question which requires that 
we interpret despair as a theological motif. 


VI 


As a theological motif despair involves two factors: atmosphere 
(emotional tone), and category. ‘The atmosphere of a theological 
perspective is variously assayed as one looks at it, or tries to get the 
feel of it, from the outside or from the inside. Thus from the inside 
of a theological perspective which takes despair seriously, it will seem 
realistic; and, from the outside, that perspective will seem pessimistic, 
negativistic, perhaps even nihilistic. The realist of this order will 
say that his outlook is a proper response to the total demands of the 
Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ; and his critic will say that his real- 
istic outlook is a failure to respond to the Gospel, for the Gospel is 
good cheer. And this but serves to remind us that efforts to assay the 
quality of the atmosphere are never launched, in theological circles 
at any rate, from a purely neutral or purely objective standpoint. 
We might perhaps be also reminded that theology does not prescribe 
the whole content of the concrete Christian life. “Though the domi- 
nant tone of a theological system may be despair, it does not follow 
that the Christian must live in the state of despair. Indeed, so far as 
he is a Christian he has laid hold of something able to break into his 
despair. And so far the Christian is delivered from the temptation 
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to make despair the sine qua non of grace. Grace alone brings us 
the courage and the wisdom to acknowledge the full reality of our 
situation; but then we are no longer alone in it. 

Category is the second prime denotation of despair as a theological 
motif. A category is a concept used as a “building-block” in an in- 
terpretative scheme. When an interpretative scheme has serious 
work to do its categories are proposed as concepts somehow geared 
to the ways of things as they really are, and not as mere verbal con- 
ventions and conveniences. Nevertheless, the choice of categories 
and the determination of their significations certainly express human 
decisions. Categories do not come pre-fabricated and ready to be 
assembled in accordance with one master plan. Who means to use 
them must make decisions about them, for they will not think them- 
selves. 

When despair becomes a theological category it enters the dry air 
of conceptualization from much vivider realms of experience, and 
notably from the realm of the “‘passions.”” In classical usage a pas- 
sion is a condition produced in the mind by the operation of an ex- 
terior cause in relation to which the mind is passive. And so far a 
passion reveals a lack of ability or power in the person to act or to 
be as he would will to act or to be in a way conformable to his nature. 
Accordingly, a passion brings to light a “situational” quality of the 
person, rather than an essential quality or dimension, since it discloses 
what a person does under the impetus of feelings and emotions, not 
what he would will to do if he were in command of himself. The 
significance of this is in no way diminished by the observation that 
men are, by nature, creatures swayed by passions. The core of a 
man’s being is revealed in what he wills, what he intends, and not in 
the qualitative differentia of his feelings and passions. 

I suggest that if despair is to be made into a category, it must be 
done on the assumption that situation is at least as important as es- 
sential nature; and if the dominant and decisive categories are all 
passional in quality and derivation we should have to assume that 
situation is more important, for serious theological purposes, than 
essential nature.* 


* It seems unnecessary to show in detail how these assumptions are working in contempo- 
rary theology. Part of the lively hostility evinced in dominant Continental modes of theo- 
logical thought for metaphysics, can be understood as a repudiation of the long dominance 
of the categories of essential nature. Reinhold Niebuhr has lately pec his pe pe 
of all such categories (see The Self and The Dramas of History). Of course one ought not 


to overlook the continued reverence for the Kantian reduction of metaphysics; but one ought 
not to over-capitalize this factor, either; and specifically in Niebuhr’s case it does not appear 
to me to have very much significance. 
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VII 


Once the decision has been made for situational categories a fur- 
ther step must be taken, namely, to determine the kind of situational 
categories. When one decides at this point in favor of passional cate- 
gories a formidable problem appears on the horizon: what will keep 
a theology committed to the priority of passional categories from evap- 
orating into poetry? 

Let us put the matter in a slightly different way. Let us ask 
whether a passion can be converted into a category at all? Kierke- 
gaard argued that real becoming could not be captured in a category. 
Shall we not say as much, and more, of despair? ‘The actuality of 
despair can indeed be evoked by words properly chosen for this pur- 
pose, by words and by non-semantic gestures. But evocation and 
interpretation are not identical. Hence, if theology has an inter- 
pretative responsibility it must command categories over and beyond 
passional pseudo-categories. And I think that this point is conceded 
in several ways in contemporary theological discussion. 

One concession is the emphasis upon history. History, so far as 
the most influential theologians are concerned, is itself interpreted 
situationally. History, that is, is not treated as a kind of super-sub- 
stance. History does not have an essence, a specific nature with iden- 
tifiable structural principles. It is the situation of man in time. 
History is actual but its actuality eludes capture in the categories of 
substance and cause. But other categories appear, categories such as 
Spirit, the Demonic, Kairos, Power, etc. And it is plain that these 
are to be used categoreally, not evocatively only; just as plain as the 
fact that these categories frequently serve as essential, not as merely 
situational. 

Another concession of the point is the emphasis upon the Christian 
community as an actuality which embraces and transcends the indi- 
vidual person. “The Christian community is interpreted as a reality 
which is apprehended, and which exists, in ways other than through 
the passions. It is the definitive and constitutive situation of the be- 
liever in which he finds the meaning of his existence (cf. H. Richard 
Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation). 

In these ways, among others, efforts are made to keep theology from 
dissolving into poetry. And thus it is clear that despair cannot be 
made the dominant category in a Christian interpretative scheme, for 
the Christian believes that the situation in which the actualities of 
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human existence are apprehended, is constituted by divine act and 
sustained and redeemed by divine act. How therefore could we 
speak of the human situation by itself, or of what a human being can 
or cannot do on his own or by or for himself? Each of these instances 
of “itself” is an abstraction: given the revelation of God as Creator, 
Sustainer, and Redeemer, we are most emphatically not by ourselves. 
In this situation, if despair stood for anything it would stand for the 
delusion that man was by and for himself. ‘True, the situation in 
which existence is found is one about which man can do nothing. 
This does not mean that nothing is done; and it does not mean that 
we are blind to what is being done and will be done. In our situa- 
tion things are done and are being proposed, to which we are enabled 
to respond. ‘There are holy solicitations to participate in activities 
of which we are in no sense the initiators. “These participated activi- 
ties occur within the situation, yes; but they are so potent that our 
essential natures are caught up by their transforming power; and we 
look forward in great expectation to the ultimate transformation of 
the situation itself. 

Despair is neither a substantial nor a situational category. It isa 
pseudo-category. It may have notable evocative power but it has not 
a proper categoreal life. Despair discloses, and evokes, a feeling of 
hopelessness. If we say that a feeling is not simply a psychic event 
but a relating occurrence, we must ask, to what elements or aspects 
of his situation does the feeling of despair relate a person? Despair 
is a negation, a negativity. It is not the simple absence of hope, it 
is the negating of hope. Now a negation, that is, a concrete negating 
activity, is a kind of relating activity but it is a very singular kind: it 
is a relation, a relating, which is in the feeling subject himself. If 
despair were the only relation of the person, he would be un-related 
in himself, he would be related to others only by negation. This 
does not mean that he would be out of relation altogether. He 
would be embraced in the relations of others, either dimly or richly 
(he might be simply remembered, he might exist for others only as 
the being intended by certain images). And for his part he would 
be related to others so far as he cognized them and took any kind of 
action whatever that had them as its intention and purpose. But if 
despair were the only feeling or if it were the dominant feeling, posi- 
tive and productive relations would be shut up in mere potency. 
They would not cease to be but they would have no fertile existence. 
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Despair is thus seen to be deadness of positive feeling and deadness 
to positive feeling, and as such it is a condition more significant and 
more fearsome than simple absence of feeling, impulse and volition. 
Despair is a corrupting deadness and coldness: it is itself ‘‘a potency, 
gray and grim”’; and it may assume demonic proportions in a person 
and in a cultural epoch, driving the ontological questions into des- 
perate conclusions and deadly surmises, acted out. 


Vill 


The Christian Faith has nothing in common with such attitudes. 
What then is the business of the Christian theologian with despair? 
He would speak to the condition of the contemporary world, a world 
in which the man of faith also lives. Despair is a significant aspect 
of this world’s reality, and none of us escapes wholly its taint. But 
the ‘‘realities’’ of our world are judged by the ultimate actualities of 
God and his everlasting Kingdom. In the light of that judgment we 
come to see that our realities are sometimes grave falsifications of the 
actualities:—grave, because powerful in our lives. That is why the 
“realities’’ must be understood theologically, and specifically, the real- 
ity of despair. But then despair must not become a dominant mood 
or a prime category in that theological effort to grasp the realities, 
else the “actuality” of the Gospel is lost to sight. 

It is very difficult to participate in the realities of our world and to 
interpret to this world the sublime actualities of the Kingdom of God. 
We spend much of our time, whatever our creed and calling, in look- 
ing for assurances that everything will work out well for our rattled 
and reeling old world. We people of the Church feel impelled to 
convert the Church into a cheering-squad; and we go about with our 
own patented short-run assurances and nostrums, sometimes feeling 
that we must be on the right track because so many more people are 
coming to Church. But we are not very happy about all of this. 
Perhaps the people of this age do not quite know that the people of 
the Church are largely with them in the land of deep confusion and 
comprehensive fears. Well, let the fact be known. Our willingness 
to confess that we too have put feet upon the ice-bound shores of de- 
spair identifies us wholly with them. Our confession that God in 
Jesus Christ has found us there and has wrought resurrection, iden- 
tifies us as at one with him, in hope and in love. 

God in Christ has found us, we have not found him first. The 
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situation into which he comes remains problematical for us; and our 
apprehension of a situation essentially problematical remains, in this 
life, deeply etched with anxiety. But there is a deeper apprehen- 
sion: being comes at us rich with positive lure, just as truly as it 
comes at us as formidable threat. Our powers of action, of self- 
resolution, are called into play, and our freedom is solicited. ‘True, 
so long as we are in the grip of despair we cannot respond to these 
addresses and solicitations; but they are still there; and they are there 
for us. Faith is the breath of Spring which signifies that Winter is 
running out. Faith is the power unto resurrection, whereby we are 
made able and ready to grasp what is given for our redemption and 
perfection. 
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FAITH WITHOUT DOUBT IS DEAD 


By M. Hotmes HartsHoRNE 


distinguishes between two kinds of epochs in the history of the 

human spirit: epochs of habitation and epochs of homelessness. 
“In the former,” he says, ““man lives in the world as in a house, as in 
ahome. In the latter, man lives in the world as in an open field and 
at times does not even have four pegs with which to set up a tent.” 
Medieval man dwelt secure in a world house. The stable cosmos 
upon which he gazed mirrored the certainties of his world’s life: the 
earth set beneath the protecting dome of heaven, every star a light 
of God’s providential planning and every season the sign of his sov- 
ereignty and grace. ‘The fundamental questions were answered, the 
conditions of faith and hope established. In contrast, our contem- 
porary life is unmistakably a period of homelessness. Man finds him- 
self in the limitless void of nature, uncertain of his proper place in it 
and of the legitimacy of any claims to priority which he might be dis- 
posed to make for himself. “The fundamental questions receive no 
assured answers; the role of faith and hope is problematic; man’s soul 
(if he has one) is disquieted within him. Ours is an age of anxiety, 
as evidenced by the alarming sale of aspirin, alcohol, and The Power 
of Positive Thinking. ‘To Christians, concerned with the vocation 
of the Church, one of the most disturbing aspects of this situation is 
the return to religion—let’s go back to God now that all else has 
failed. Religion is again respectable. Worse than that, it’s useful. 
This does not make the task of the minister an easy one, for now he 
must preach to doubt which masquerades as faith, to an escapist 
Christianity. 

The form which anxiety has taken in our time is determined, as 
Tillich has so profoundly pointed out in his Terry Lectures, by the 
threat of meaninglessness. The old certainties have passed away. 
It is no longer possible to say with Browning, 


|: his provocative essay entitled “What Is Man?” Martin Buber 


“God’s in His Heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 
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because it is not at all certain whether there is a God or a heaven or 
any sure meaning for the term “right.” Contemporary man is con- 
fused, bewildered, scared. The very meaning of his existence is in 
question. He doesn’t know what the score is, and he is afraid to ad- 
mit it. Sartre speaks for him—and against him—when he proclaims 
the awful truth: “God is dead.” 

Now it may be objected that this Elijah-like lament is more a con- 
fession than a description, that God still has thousands of good and 
earnest souls whose faith is strong. This is a point that no evidence 
save the searching of the heart can sustain; but I would urge, at least, 
that the voices of the prophets, ancient and modern—Amos and Hosea 
and Marx and Freud—go not unheeded. Men persist in justifying 
their idolatry with zealous piety. The role of religion as the opiate 
of the people, as the celestial insurance policy, as the royal road to 
peace of mind and the power of personality, has been the target of 
prophetic protest in every age. We dare not ignore the fact that re- 
ligion is regularly the most subtle and the most potent expression of 
human sin, and this is emphatically the case in times of anxiety and 
doubt. Christians will not escape the temptation to transmute the 
faith of the fathers into a citadel against the doubts and uncertainties 
of our time. It is not easy to accept the joy of the cross. 

Moreover it is fatuous to suppose that because a man is a Christian 
he is insulated from his world’s fate. On the contrary, for us also the 
anxiety of contemporary doubt is present. Many a sincere Christian 
has knelt to pray only to watch his prayer fall limp to earth, destroyed 
by the lurking suspicion that it is but the weak voice of hope sound- 
ing hollowly in the immense emptiness of nature. And many a sin- 
cere Christian has wondered anxiously whether his belief in God was 
perhaps after all only so much wishful thinking, a hedge against the 
brutal realities of man’s brief existence. Many have felt the impact 
of cultural relativism upon their thinking, and have been compelled 
to reflect upon the purely fortuitous forces which have determined 
the kind of beliefs we hold to and the kind of standards we regard as 
normative. Some, doubtless, have experienced nothing that could 
constitute a threat to their beliefs; but such cultural isolationism is 
not easy to achieve. Christians are vulnerable to the doubts of our 
age, and like everyone else they show signs of defensiveness. One 
such sign of our defensiveness is the kind of natural theology by 
which many of us have at one time or another attempted to justify 
our faith. 
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Take for example the question of God’s existence. Basic to the 
faith of the Christian would appear to be a firm belief in the exist- 
ence of God; and if God’s existence becomes problematic, what bet- 
ter way to allay doubt than to prove that he exists, as did St. Thomas 
Aquinas, for example. But the difficulty is that the arguments for 
God’s existence have not fared well at the hands of the philosophers. 
Kant’s historic demolition of the traditional proofs has pretty well 
written finis to all subsequent attempts to establish God’s existence 
by argument. ‘The certainties of logical demonstration are, after all, 
purely formal. St. Thomas’s arguments presuppose at the outset 
what is delivered as a conclusion, and thus are not likely to be use- 
ful in moving the mind of a doubting Thomas. If one attempts to 
establish the existence of God empirically, the complete lack of evi- 
dence (i.e., of anything that points unambiguously to God) soon cools 
one’s enthusiasm; moreover, one could not hope for more than a de- 
gree of probability anyway. And further, to prove that an infinite 
being or an absolute being exists would be to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a logical impossibility, an achievement that would be notable 
not merely for its results but also for the ingenuity displayed in de- 
veloping criteria. And finally it is reasonable to doubt whether God 
would be caught by any such proofs, since it could be argued that to 
prove that God exists would only be to prove that he is a demonic 
power; for existence implies finitude; it is the realm of powers which 
Paul asserts that Christ has overcome. The existence of principali- 
ties and powers can be established, but not the existence of God. In 
short, the medieval decision is right: in God essence and existence are 
one—which is to say, these categories are inapplicable. The question 
“Does God exist?’’ must be altogether rejected. 

But quite apart from the philosophical validity or—as I should pre- 
fer—invalidity of the arguments, from a Protestant perspective these 
proofs must be renounced if they are taken as serious attempts to 
establish the existence of a reality which is subject to doubt. ‘To ask 
the question “Does God exist?” is already to have betrayed the fact 
that it is not God about whose existence we inquire. To understand 
this, let us recall the words of Luther: “What,” he asks, “does it mean 
to have a god, or what is God?”” And he answers, “Trust and faith 
of the heart alone make both God and idol. . . . For the two, faith 
and God, hold close together. Whatever then thy heart clings to 

. . and relies upon, that is properly thy God.” ‘That which is the 
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object of our personal trust, that which gives our life its meaning and 
power, that which is the object of our ultimate concern, that by 
virtue of which we are who we are—that cannot be doubted. All our 
conceptions of it may be doubted, but that which is the center of 
meaning and value for us and informs all our thinking and our choos- 
ing is not and cannot be for us problematic. ‘To ask with seriousness 
whether God exists is either to misunderstand the question or to 
speak out of the depth of despair. 

Biblical faith begins not with the question ‘Does God Exist?” but 
rather with the affirmation “Thou art the Christ.” Its concern is 
not with the existence of God but with the name of God. It begins 
with the experience of the inescapable God: ‘‘Whither shall I go 
from thy Spirit? Or whither shall I flee from thy presence?” It be- 
gins as our response to the unconditional claim of Jesus Christ upon 
our hearts—upon our hearts now, in this time of anxiety and dread. 
It is our response of trust to God’s Word to us in our time, when 
doubt has dissolved the certainties by which we once lived. It is 
futile and pathetic to attempt to turn the clock back, to attempt to 
establish again the beliefs that no longer stand. We would dearly 
love to preserve our moral standards, our cherished doctrines, our 
values, our civilization against the skepticism of a godless age. We 
would raise yesterday from the dead. But this cannot be. The 
skepticism of contemporary man (in which we reluctantly share) is 
rooted in the reality of a world situation against which the defensive 
efforts of any orthodoxy, doctrinal, liturgical, or legal will be broken. 
Many doubtless will not relinquish the effort to shore up their faith 
by moral arguments for the superiority of Christian values, by prag- 
matic arguments for the strategy of the cross, by prudential argu- 
ments for the practicality of the religious attitude, by theological ar- 
guments for the truth of traditional doctrines; but God defend his 
Church from this! Such rationalization will, to be sure, offer men 
an escape different from TV, but it will withhold from them the 
hearing of the Word of the cross. God lays his claim upon us in this 
day of doubt, not yesterday. Our Christian faith is in Christ cruci- 
fied and risen, who gives us power in weakness, peace in anxiety, 
meaning in doubt. If the Church lacks the faith to confess Christ 
as Lord, then, as has happened before, it will be the atheists, the un- 
believers, who will witness to his glory. 

For the prophetic witness of the atheist is this: that the gods whom 
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men fashion in their own image, the gods whom Christian men fash- 
ion in their own image, will be destroyed. God has always raised 
up prophets from outside his Church—Marx who thundered against 
a Church that thanked God for so many poor that Christians might 
have occasion to do good; Freud who exposed the infantilism of es- 
capist religion that would piously and cruelly provide a treacherous 
refuge for the sick and the weak; Ingersoll who dedicated his life to 
shattering the god made in the image of a thwarted puritanical egoism 
and to emancipating men from that tyranny. And God can again 
lead his Church, as he led his chosen of old, into exile—the exile of 
irrelevance, respectability, and impotence. 


II 


What we need today is not piousness but piety, not defensiveness 
but confession, not certainty but doubt. As Tillich has said, we 
need the courage to take upon ourselves the anxiety of our age, to 
accept the doubt that gnaws at the vitals of our faith, and to find in 
it the grace of God’s redemptive judgment, the power of the truth 
for the sake of which men doubt. Such courage is rooted in the 
grace of Christ crucified and risen; it is possible only through faith 
in God’s No which is paradoxically God’s Yes. Consider the New 
Testament message: To the certainties of Israel’s faith God said No 
—no to the primacy of the Law, no to the hoped-for position of privi- 
lege, no to the expectation of a messianic end of suffering and sin. 
But beyond the No was the Yes of the Resurrection: the Law ful- 
filled, the privileged position granted to a new Israel baptized into 
Christ’s death, redemption in the depth of suffering and sin. Our 
Christian faith can give us an understanding and a courage that does 
not evade doubt but accepts it, that does not evade anxiety but ac- 
cepts it. When Sartre pronounced the judgment that God is dead, 
he spoke unwittingly to the deepest conscience of the Christian 
Church, which must confess that it has fashioned an idol out of bour- 
geois values and dead tradition and called this image by Christ’s 
name. And Sartre has, furthermore, pointed to those shattering 
events of our time through which we are delivered from the folly of 
identifying God’s will with man’s ambition. When ethical relativ- 
ism undercut moralism, it delivered us from the yoke of the law. 
When scientific naturalism and philosophical analysis cut to shreds 
the traditional arguments of natural theology, the Church was de- 
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livered from bondage to its own wisdom and thrown back upon the 
foolishness of God. In the agony of life in a world struggling against 
itself for survival, we are compelled to see that Christ alone is Lord. 
In the No of our time God has again spoken his eternal Yes. 

Faith without doubt is dead. For faith without doubt cannot rec- 
ognize the judgments of God upon its own pretensions. Doubt frees 
us, for example, from the idolatrous service to the forms in which 
other generations have understood the substance of the faith. The 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth, to take one illustration, has unquestion- 
ably expressed the faith of multitudes of Christians; but since the de- 
velopment of contemporary scientific empiricism it has become for 
many a stumbling block, apparently posing the alternatives of Chris- 
tian faith, on the one hand, and scientific honesty on the other. But 
what has here become doubtful is not the reality to which the doc- 
trine pointed: the Word become flesh, full of grace and truth. What 
has become doubtful is the adequacy of this particular expression of 
it; and more than that, the capacity of men ever to capture in creed 
or symbol the fullness of God’s glory. Orthodoxy always tempts us 
to equate human insight with God’s grace. Doubt, on the other 
hand, frees us from the idolatry of identifying God’s truth with par- 
ticular theological doctrines, or moral standards, or class interests. 
Doubt shatters the idols we continually manufacture and discloses 
the degree to which our reasoning is rationalization, our objectivity 
is subjectively determined. He who refuses to doubt refuses to 
think, refuses to take upon himself the full measure of his responsi- 
bility asa man. All orthodoxy has this character: that it closes the 
door to doubt and criticism and hence involves our life in crippling 
distortion. The role of doubt is prophetic: it calls into question 
the adequacy of every symbol through which we would point to the 
majesty of God. It calls into question the absolute claims of dogma 
and delivers us from the tyranny of right doctrine. Faith without 
doubt is faith without the cross. 


III 


The Word of Christ to Paul was, ‘““My power is made perfect in 
weakness.” The strength of the Christian as the Protestant under- 
stands it lies precisely in weakness, the kind of weakness to which 
doubt opens him. His faith cannot provide him with doctrinal 
truths and moral precepts in which he can be secure. This is the 
power of the Roman Church: its doctrines can be believed with- 
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out doubt for they are held to be taught by God himself. Prot- 
estants have no such access to divinely revealed truths. Faith to the 
Protestant is not the apprehension of eternal verities but the indi- 
vidual’s response of trust to the power of Christ crucified and risen 
again. Every statement of his faith is open to doubt; the truth of 
Christ compels him to discover again and again the measure of pride 
and presumption and the desire for security that inform his under- 
standing of God’s grace. Our intellectual life is as ambiguous as 
our moral life; it is impossible to be certain of any truths, whether 
we call them religious truths or not. Our faith as Protestants is not 
in our apprehension of the truth but in the truth itself, not in our 
understanding of God’s righteousness but in the grace wherein he 
has caused us to stand. 

A Protestantism which seeks to be a rival of the Roman form of 
Christianity can indeed offer refuge from the storms of our time; 
but it is a hiding from God. For where does God meet men except 
in the present—in its depth and power—which for our time is the 
power of alienation and doubt and despair? In his day Luther pro- 
claimed a righteousness of God which triumphed over guilt that 
could not be removed—and was not removed. God forgives. In 
our time we must proclaim a righteousness of God that triumphs 
over doubt that cannot be removed and is not removed, doubt that 
is redeemed through God’s grace, doubt that is his saving judgment 
upon our sin’s pride. We cannot preach to our age if we stand out- 
side of it, living in the illusory security of yesterday’s beliefs. ‘These 
lie about us shattered, and we cannot raise them from the dead. It 
is enough that God raise us with Christ; for if we preach Christ 
crucified and risen, then we have the faith to doubt everything—even 
such fundamental doctrines as the existence of God and the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Through doubt we participate both in the power 
and the limits of our understanding. Thus through doubt we are 
freed from an ultimate trust in our understanding. And finally, be- 
cause of doubt we are given back these same doctrines and precepts 
not as idols but as symbols (sacraments) of the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ through whom we have been given the power to doubt because 
we believe. 

IV 


Faith without doubt is dead; but doubt without faith is death. 
Doubt that is not grounded in an ultimate confidence in the Cross 
of Christ is doomed to skepticism, cynicism, and despair, for it can- 
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not see that in the loss of our certainties there is given to us the 
greater certainty of God’s redemptive presence. It cannot see that 
through doubt we are delivered from the great lie that we are gods 
and our truths are eternal truth and our standards timelessly valid. 
But where doubt is rooted in faith, it becomes the source of honesty, 
humility, and joy. Luther could face the awful fact that all things 
in him were altogether blameworthy, sinful, and damnable, because 
he trusted God who accepts the sinner in spite of his being utterly 
unacceptable. So today the power of Christian faith enables a man 
to live with confidence and hope amid the uncertainties of a world 
in moral, social, political, intellectual, and religious confusion—in a 
world without confidence and without hope—because the loss of these 
certainties points to the Truth by which they are judged wanting. 
This is not nihilism. It is not a repudiation of human wisdom and 
achievement. It is an acceptance of the world’s knowledge and in- 
sight as good but not absolutely good, as valid but not absolutely 
valid, as needful for our life but not necessary for our salvation. 

Doubt, like the cross, threatens life with meaninglessness. Faith 
does not remove this threat, but it does give us the courage to take 
upon ourselves the burden of doubt and to rejoice in the loss of the 
certainties to which we had clung with idolatrous tenacity. It de- 
livers us from the folly of pretending that faith gives us knowledge 
and virtue that transcend the relativities to which human wisdom 
and goodness are subject. Faith does not give us either knowledge 
or virtue; it gives us strength to accept the fact that our knowledge 
is corrupted by pride and prejudice and our virtue stained by self- 
love. It grants us the humility of men who are not and cannot be 
righteous, who do not and cannot know for certain, who never pos- 
sess God but forever need him. It points to the only certainty there 
is: the grace of God by whom we are known, by whom we are ac- 
counted righteous in spite of our being unrighteous, by whom our 
gods are destroyed so that we may behold our Judge and our 
Redeemer. 

In a beautiful passage Kierkegaard writes: “Whether a man has 
been helped by a miracle depends essentially upon the degree of in- 
tellectual passion he has employed to understand that help was im- 
possible, and next upon how honest he is toward the Power which 
helped him nevertheless.” For our time this can perhaps be freely 
paraphrased as follows: Whether a man has been helped by the mir- 
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acle of meaning in the midst of anxiety, faith in the midst of doubt, 
depends essentially upon the degree of intellectual passion he has 
employed to understand that none of the traditional beliefs can any 
longer be maintained inviolate against the corrosive doubts of con- 
temporary thought; and next upon how honest he is toward the 
Power that has helped him nevertheless—helped him by revealing 
itself as the truth for the sake of which he doubts. Here is the ex- 
perience of death and resurrection, here is possible participation in 
the new life which God has made available to us through the imita- 
tion of Christ. Out of the depth of a Christian faith without pre- 
tensions to moral and intellectual certainties, out of the agonizing 
depth of the cross, the Church can speak to men today if it dares to 
share their fate—and it is their fate which is God’s concern. And 
then in the assurance of the Resurrection of Christ, in the assurance 
that the last word to sin’s victory is God’s greater triumph, in the 
power of God by whose grace the courage to doubt is given us, the 
Church can speak a word of hope to the perplexities and confusions 
and anxieties of our day. 








NEW LIGHT FROM OLD MANUSCRIPTS 


By Bruce M. MetzGER 
I 


WO independent discoveries of ancient manuscripts during 
the last decade are already acknowledged to be of no little 
importance for the historian of early Christianity. 

In 1945 while digging in a cemetery in the neighborhood of Nag 
Hammadi (ancient Chenoboskion where St. Pachomius founded his 
first monasteries in the fourth century) in Upper Egypt, about thirty 
miles north of Luxor, on the east bank of the Nile, some peasants 
chanced upon a large jar. When they broke the vessel, a number 
of manuscripts fell out. Attaching no particular value to their dis- 
covery, the fellaheen tore up and burned some of the pages; the rest 
were sold for three Egyptian pounds and brought to Cairo where 
they were divided into three lots. After passing through devious 
and partly unknown channels, the documents finally were brought 
to the attention of the authorities of the Coptic Museum in Cairo. 
It was found that the peasants had unearthed thirteen papyrus vol- 
umes bound in leather, comprising more than a thousand pages (of 
which 794 are complete) and preserving the text of forty-eight trea- 
tises. Written in Coptic, these documents constitute a Gnostic li- 
brary which had probably been collected by a monastic colony during 
the third and fourth centuries. 

Some are apocryphal gospels whose titles had been preserved by 
orthodox ecclesiastical writers in polemical works against the Gnos- 
tics. Five other treatises are attributed to the “‘thrice-greatest” 
Hermes, and will doubtless greatly extend our knowledge of the 
Hermetic corpus. Others bear titles such as The Ascension of Paul 
the First, Second Apocalypse of James, The Secret Book of John, The 
Five Revelations According to Seth, The Traditions of Matthias, The 
Wisdom of Jesus, The Epistle of Blessed Eugnostos, and The Dia- 
logue of the Saviour. When it is realized that the very existence of 
most of these works was hitherto unknown, for most of these titles 
are not mentioned by the Church Fathers (indeed, probably some 
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of them were so highly esoteric that those who wrote against the 
Gnostics were never permitted to see them), and that the text of 
almost all of these treatises had been lost, the importance of this find 
is difficult to exaggerate. When the contents of these papyri are 
finally made available for study, a flood of light will be cast on the 
history of Gnosticism and on the centuries when Christian theology 
was crystallizing in Egypt. 

Unfortunately at present a legal tangle regarding the ownership 
of the codices has kept them impounded under lock and key, and as 
yet the text of none has been published. By secret negotiations, how- 
ever, one of the codices is now in the possession of the Jung Insti- 
tute for Analytical Psychology at Zurich.’ It is said to contain four 
texts—a Gospel of Truth; an apocryphal Letter of James the brother 
of Jesus, describing the Ascension and containing sayings attributed 
to Christ; a Letter to Rheginos by Valentinus himself, concerning 
the resurrection; and a Treatise on the Three Natures, which is a sys- 
tematic treatment of Valentinus’s creed. According to word which 
the present writer received from the publishing house of Brill in 
Leiden, it is expected that the Coptic text of the first of these, the 
Gospel of Truth, with translations into French, German, and Eng- 
lish, along with a critical commentary, will be published by Henri- 
Charles Puech, Gillis Quispel, and others, during the summer of 
1956. Since this work may have been written by Valentinus him- 
self, about A.D. 150, the appearance of the volume will be awaited 
with very great eagerness. As for the other codices, one can but hope 
that the vexed question of their ownership may be settled as quickly 
as possible so that scholars can begin to work on their contents. The 
implications and opportunities for research on the nature and history 
of Gnosticism and Hermeticism from early sources, as well as their 
development and interaction with Christianity on the one hand and 
Manichaeism on the other are simply enormous. 


1 Three preliminary studies of this manuscript have appeared in English in the volume 
entitled The Jung Codex, a Newly Recovered Gnostic Papyrus (New York: Morehouse-Gor- 
ham, 1955). The three studies are ““The Jung Codex and the Other Gnostic Documents from 
Nag Hammadi,” by Henri-Charles Puech, Collége de France; “The Jung Codex and Its Sig- 
nificance,” by Gilles Quispel, University of Utrecht; and “The ‘Gospel of Truth’ and the New 
Testament,” by W. C. van Unnik, University of Utrecht. The three essays were translated 
from French and Dutch into English and edited by F. L. Cross of Christ Church, Oxford. A 
bibliography of a dozen other studies of the documents is provided by Professor Cross on pp. 
130 f. To that list the following may be added: H.-C. Puech, “Les noveaux écrits gnostiques 
découverts en Haut-Egypte (Premier inventaire et essai d’identification),” Coptic Studies in 
Honor of Walter Ewing Crum (Boston, 1950), pp. 91-154; Walter C. Till, “The Apocryphon 
of John,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History, III (1952), 14-22; V. R. Gold, “The Gnostic Library 
of Chenoboskion,” Biblical Archaeologist, XV (1952), 70-88; and J. Quasten, Initiation aux 
peéres de l’église, I (Paris 1955), 315-318. 
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II 


The other major find of ancient manuscripts was made early in the 
summer of 1947 in Palestine near the Dead Sea. By now the ro- 
mantic tale of how they were discovered is well-known. Two Bedu 
shepherds of the Ta‘amireh tribe, named Mohammed edh Dhib and 
Ahmed Mohammed, were looking for a strayed goat of their flock. 
While scrambling up the side of a rocky terrain in search of it, 
one of them spied a small hole in the rock face, and in curiosity 
tossed a stone into the opening. He could hear the sound of the 
breaking of some objects inside the cave, resembling the breaking 
of crockery. The next day they returned to this place and crawled 
through the aperture. The cave in which they found themselves 
was a narrow cleft, and on the floor they could see eight large earth- 
enware jars. ‘To their great dismay and chagrin, seven of these were 
empty, for they had hoped they would find a cache of money. But 
in one of the jars, sealed hermetically with a bowl-like cover, they 
discovered several documents written on leather. ‘They took these 
scrolls with them and for several weeks showed them to various 
friends and relatives who might know something about their pos- 
sible value. 

It is an incredible story that for months no one seemed to appre- 
ciate the potential value of these scrolls. At last, however, after 
taking them hither and yon, it turned out that what these shepherds, 
as well as subsequent investigators, had discovered included the fol- 
lowing. A copy of the book of the prophet Isaiah—a leather scroll 
which stretched twenty-four feet, when it was unrolled, and about 
one foot in height, and containing in parallel columns in ancient 
Hebrew script the complete text of that prophet. The scroll was 
well-worn, and at spots where there had been holes these had been 
mended with little patches of leather sewn on to repair the damage. 
Another manuscript was a fragmentary copy of a commentary upon 
the prophet Habakkuk, along with part of the text of the book of 
Habakkuk. The dimensions of this scroll are five feet long by about 
five and a half inches at its widest. ‘There were also certain non- 
Biblical books, books dealing with religious topics to be sure, but 
not the Hebrew Scriptures. One of these is now commonly called 
“The Manual of Discipline.” Another title, perhaps more appro- 
priate, by which it might well be designated is “Constitutions of the 
Sect.”” This is a scroll about six feet in length and about nine and 
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a half inches at its widest dimension. It contains in detailed fashion 
the rules and regulations that govern the living conditions, the wor- 
ship, and the work of a Jewish community marked by puritanical 
and patriotic characteristics. It concludes on a definitely religious 
note, namely, with a psalm. Another scroll is entitled ““The War of 
the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness.”” This presents detailed 
instructions for conducting warfare, a warfare between the tribes of 
Levi, Judah, and Benjamin on the one hand against the Edomites, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, and Greeks on the other hand. 
Each side has won three battles, and a final battle is to tell the tale. 
Still another scroll comprises about twenty religious pieces, hymning 
the grandeur and majesty of God and setting forth some of the ideals 
and aspirations of the sect which produced these songs. Aspects of 
these thanksgiving psalms (called Hodayoth) resemble the canonical 
Psalter, but on the whole the differences are much more marked than 
the similarities. In this cave there was also found another scroll that 
has been called ‘““The Lamech Scroll,” because on the outside of it 
could be read the proper name “Lamech.”” Until very recently this 
scroll had resisted all efforts to unroll it. According to the latest re- 
port, however, it has now been unrolled by scholars in Jerusalem and 
has been identified as a paraphrase and commentary on part of the 
Book of Genesis. 
III 


Naturally the discovery of these scrolls aroused great interest 
among peasants and scholars alike, and many went to search other 
caves in the neighborhood for additional manuscripts. In an out- 
of-the-way cave on a plateau on which Khirbet Qumran stands there 
were discovered fragments of some sixty different books. These 
fragments, unfortunately, are very tiny—some smaller than a postage 
stamp; evidently someone had ripped up a number of manuscripts 
and had scattered the fragments on the surface of the floor of the 
cave. Apparently almost every book of the Old Testament is rep- 
resented among these thousands of scraps. In addition to the Bib- 
lical fragments there are also fragments of another copy of the 
“Manual of Discipline,” fragments of hymns, and fragments of the 
Apocryphal book of Tobit, both in Hebrew and in Aramaic. 

Still other manuscripts were discovered later (early in 1952) in the 
neighborhood of the Wadi Murabba‘at, about ten miles south of 
Khirbet Qumran. These were bits of Biblical books (Genesis, Exo- 
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dus, Deuteronomy, and Isaiah), a complete phylactery, several con- 
tracts in Greek, as well as two very interesting letters signed by Simon 
ben Kosebah, who had been known from other sources as Bar 
Kokhba, the leader of a rebellious group of Jews about A.D. 132 
that was finally put down by the Romans in 135. Still other caves 
yielded further discoveries, some of which are considerably later in 
date. Included in these finds are certain Arabic papyri from the 
early centuries of Islam, found at Wadi en-Nar, southwest of the 
Kedron valley, as well as Greek manuscripts of the Gospels accord- 
ing to Mark and John, of the Book of Acts, and of the Wisdom of 
Solomon. ‘These manuscripts may date somewhere between the fifth 
and eighth Christian centuries. ‘There were also fragments of cer- 
tain Old and New Testament books written in Palestinian Syriac. 
Obviously the New Testament documents were owned, not by a Jew- 
ish sect, but by Christians. Finally, in another cave, the location of 
which is not fully identified, fragments of the books of Genesis, Num- 
bers, Psalms have turned up, along with a phylactery, two Aramaic 
contracts, a letter to Simon ben Kosebah, a group of papyri in Naba- 
tean Aramaic, and, interestingly enough, a fragment of a Greek copy 
of the book of Habakkuk. 

In addition to the acquisition of this marvellous assortment of 
many scores of different books, both canonical and non-canonical, in 
the autumn of 1951 at Khirbet Qumran there was discovered the re- 
mains of a monastic-like foundation. The principal building was 
118 feet long and about 94 feet broad at its widest place. Within 
this building there was a complex of rooms as well as several pools, 
presumably for washings or ceremonial lavings. More than a thou- 
sand bowls neatly stacked were found in another room, suggesting 
that at one time a fairly large sized community took meals in this 
refectory. Likewise a jar was discovered of the same type as those 
in which the manuscripts had been deposited in the first cave. In 
addition there was discovered a room that obviously had been used 
for the production of manuscripts, a scriptorium. It contained a 
long table about fourteen feet in length with certain little hollows 
on its surface that are conjectured to be the places where ink was 
held. Along with this table low benches were found, and archeolo- 
gists have no doubt that this was the working room where scribes 
must have transcribed Biblical and non-Biblical manuscripts, some 
of which have now been brought to light. 
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With the discovery both of the scrolls and the archeological arti- 
facts, there has emerged a great deal of debate and controversy as to 
the interpretation and significance of these finds.” There have been 
many disputes as to the date when the manuscripts were put in the 
caves, the date when these manuscripts were written, and the date 
when the non-Biblical documents were composed. With reference 
to each of these dates—each one of which is important to be deter- 
mined—there have been the widest differences in scholarly opinion. 
More important still, the interpretation of the meaning and signifi- 
cance of this material, especially of the non-Biblical documents, has 
engaged and doubtless will engage the attention of scholars for a very 
long period indeed. 

With regard to the dating of the 1947 discovery, the circumstance 
that several of the scrolls were rolled in linen cloths has helped to 
fix their date. Part of one of the cloths has been subjected to tests 
by W. F. Libby of the Institute for Nuclear Studies at the University 
of Chicago. According to his analysis, known as the “Carbon 14 
Process,’ it has been ascertained that this linen cloth dates from 
about the year A.D. 33 plus or minus 200 years. Unfortunately this 
is a rather wide area, and it comes out to about 167 B.C. to A.D. 233 
that the cloth was manufactured. ‘This does not mean, however, 
that the manuscripts must be of that age, for the manuscripts may 
have been old at the time when they were wrapped in the cloth. On 
the other hand, the manuscripts may be contemporary with the man- 
ufacture of the cloth. 

Another chronological datum on which the archeologists are con- 
fident is that the building at Khirbet Qumran, the monastic-like foun- 
dation, was destroyed sometime in the spring of A.D. 68, during 
that time of troubles in Palestine when for four years, from 66 to 70, 
the Jewish people were harassed and distressed by the Roman armies. 
Furthermore, it may well be that certain of the manuscripts which 


2 The literature on the Dead Sea Scrolls is enormous. Current bibliography is provided 
regularly by Father Peter Nober, S.J., in his admirable “Elenchus bibliographicus” in the 
quarterly publication, Biblica. At the time of the writing of this article the most recently 
published volume of additional material from the Scrolls, providing the Hebrew transcription 
and critical notes on its linguistic and historical significance, is D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, 
Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 1; Qumran Cave I (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955). The 
most recent general introduction, supplying a scholarly and balanced orientation of all aspects 
of the manuscripts and the community, is Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: 
Viking Press, 1955). Its chief deficiency is the lack of an index. 
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were discovered in this area go back a century or so earlier than the 
latest date that the community flourished at this spot. 

Naturally investigations have been undertaken in paleography in 
order to date the style of the script in the documents. There are 
varying fashions and styles in handwriting just as there are varying 
styles in peoples’ clothing, and therefore it is possible to date a manu- 
script that is not otherwise datable by examining the form of the 
letters in that document and seeing how these correspond with the 
known evolution in the writing of that particular language. Be- 
cause, however, relatively few ancient Hebrew documents are extant, 
it is with some degree of caution that scholars can draw conclusions 
with regard to the dating of the scrolls on the basis of paleography. 
On the whole, however, it can be said that at the present time there 
is a growing consensus that the Isaiah scroll and the Manual of Disci- 
pline may be dated about 100 B.C., and that the Habakkuk com- 
mentary may come from the last quarter of the first century B.C. 
As for the date of certain other fragments more recently discovered, 
scholars have not yet reached any degree of agreement. 

The importance of the Old Testament scrolls is of the first mag- 
nitude, for they provide evidence as to the tye of Hebrew text cur- 
rent in Palestine at the beginning of the Christian era. Prior to the 
Dead Sea discoveries the oldest Hebrew manuscripts of any consid- 
erable portion of the Old Testament dated from the ninth and tenth 
centuries. The new finds therefore represent a form of Old Testa- 
ment text current a millennium earlier than that previously known. 
Naturally the question rises, How does the text of these scrolls com- 
pare with the medieval Masoretic tradition? ‘That there are con- 
spicuous differences in spelling and in grammatical forms is what 
one would expect to find. More remarkable is the substantial agree- 
ment as to the general wording of the text in the two traditions. At 
the same time, the presence of certain variant readings which diverge 
from the Masoretic text provide the Old Testament textual critic 
with a new source of information. Some of the variants agree with 
readings in the Greek Septuagint when that diverges from the Maso- 
retic text. Other variants coincide with conjectural emendations 
which had previously been suggested by various scholars. 

One can perhaps get a rough estimate of the number and impor- 
tance of these variant readings by observing how many commended 
themselves to the translators of the Revised Standard Version of the 
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Bible (published in 1952). In the book of Isaiah the RSV incor- 
porates thirteen readings * from the Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah, de- 
parting in these cases from the medieval consonental text. In eight 
of these instances the newly found scroll is supported by one or more 
of the ancient versions (various Greek, Aramaic, Syriac, and Latin 
versions). On the whole, it appears likely that a study of the Scrolls 
will increase the respect of scholars for the general accuracy of the 


Masoretic text. 
V 


Perhaps it will be appropriate now to attempt to set forth certain 
data drawn from the contents of these documents, arranged under 
two main categories, namely, the practices and the beliefs of this 
Jewish sect. 

First of all, we learn something of their practices from the very 
fact that there are so many manuscripts available—a testimony to a 
great interest on the part of this Jewish community in the production 
of books, and particularly in the production of religious literature— 
both Biblical and non-Biblical. In addition to this obvious deduc- 
tion, the practices of the group in their common life in this monastic 
foundation involved the following details. It appears that the mem- 
bers would arise for prayer at sunrise, and would pray again at sunset 
every day. Special prayers were made at the time of the new moons, 
festivals, and the new year. Various baptisms or ceremonial lavings 
were prescribed both at the time of initiation into the group as well 
as subsequently at repeated intervals. ‘The members of the group 
would eat together, bless together, and consult together. They took 
a strict vow that they would not seek private advantage of a financial 
sort from whatever income they might still have, but would live and 
share in common. There was also a very strict vow imposed in a 
series of initiatory rites demanding complete allegiance to the Law 
of God—the Torah—as well as two successive probation periods each 
of one year. Once admitted to the group itself, the member was as- 
signed to a certain rank or place within the community. Attendance 
at the meetings of the group as a whole was compulsory. ‘There were 
special directions as to where he would sit, how he would speak in 
turn, and so forth, implying a very highly regimented communal life. 

That not everybody, however, lived in accordance with these rules 


8 They are as follows: Isa. 3: 24; 14: 4, 30; 15: 9; 21: 8; 23: 2; 33: 8; 45: 2, 8; 49: 24; 51: 
19; 56: 12; 60: 19. 
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appears from the circumstance that many penalties are added by way 
of prescribing punishment for those who break the rules. A selec- 
tion of these penalties, retaining some of the original phraseology, 
includes the following. If there is found any among them who lies 
about his wealth, he shall be excluded from the sacred food of the 
masters for a year, and shall be deprived of one fourth of his food 
ration. One who answers his neighbor with a stiff neck or speaks 
with impatience, breaking the foundation of his fellowship by dis- 
obeying his neighbor who is registered before him, his own hand has 
delivered him; therefore he shall be punished for a year. One who 
lies about what he knows shall be punished six months; if he com- 
mits a fraud against his neighbor he shall be punished three months. 
One who bears a grudge against his neighbor without justification 
shall be punished six months (subsequently someone wrote in above 
the line, ‘a year’’). For one who speaks while his neighbor is speak- 
ing the punishment shall be ten days. One who lies down and goes 
to sleep during a session of the masters, thirty days. One who laughs 
foolishly, making his voice heard, shall be punished thirty days. One 
who brings out his left hand to gesticulate with it, shall be punished 
ten days. A man who gossips about his neighbor shall be separated 
for a year from the sacred food of the masters, and a man who gos- 
sips about the masters themselves is to be dismissed from among them 
and shall not come back again. ‘These strict rules involve also a very 
interesting prescription, that in this community there should con- 
stantly be those who study the Law of God. Therefore day and 
night through the year, in every group of ten there must always be 
at least one man studying or interpreting the Torah. The member- 
ship was divided into three shifts in order to keep the reading and 
exposition of the Law of God going continuously around the clock. 


VI 


With regard to beliefs as distinct from practices, these correspond 
by and large with what one might expect to find among a group whose 
life was so rigidly regimented. Naturally the community held the 
Old Testament in the highest esteem, copying and re-copying, quot- 
ing and annotating and expounding the precepts of these Scriptures. 
From numerous references in their documents it appears that the 
group also held in high esteem the authority of a certain individual 
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to whom they looked up as a leader; in fact he may have been the 
original founder of the community. He is sometimes called the 
Teacher of Righteousness and is described as being “‘the priest into 
whose heart God put wisdom to explain all the words of his servants, 
the prophets, and through whom God declared all the things that are 
coming upon his people and his congregation.” Obviously this in- 
dividual had some kind of insight into what he considered to be the 
proper interpretation of the Old Testament prophets. The special 
form of commentary which was developed is called the “pesher’’ type 
of commentary, because the Hebrew word “WW appears with regular 
frequency in these comments. This word may be rendered rather 
freely, “It is interpreted,” or “It has this meaning.” A verse or a 
phrase from an Old Testament prophet is quoted and then the inter- 
pretation of that verse or phrase in terms of certain contemporary 
events is given. ‘Thus, this type of commentary understands the text 
of the Old Testament to find its culmination not in any general prin- 
ciples but in the present fortunes of the sect itself. 

Another of the characteristic beliefs of this group has to do with 
their vivid sense of divine election. ‘They are sure that God has put 
his hand upon them and that they are, in fact, “the elect,” “the 
saints,” “the sons of light,” “the elect for the final time,” “the people 
of God’s lot.’”” Doubtless they understood that when someone be- 
came a member of their group, this was ipso facto proof of God’s di- 
vine election of that individual. It might be thought that people 
holding this kind of elevated view of their own importance in God's 
sight would be haughty and supercilious. Actually, however, the 
psalms and hymns of thanksgiving that have been discovered in the 
caves reveal very few traces of pride or vainglory. ‘These psalms 
breathe a piety that is marked by a certain humility and a conscious- 
ness of standing in God’s sight as sinners and of depending upon 
God’s mercy for pardon for their sins. In other words, though be- 
lieving that God had chosen them, they also recognized that they 
were weak and utterly dependent upon God’s goodness and his for- 
giveness. 

This sect is obviously a group that was within the orbit of orthodox 
Judaism, belonging to the tradition of the Jewish people as a whole. 
More exactly, however, into which of the several groups or sects into 
which Judaism had developed does this sect fall? The group reveals 
some degree of affinity with the Pharisees; very little with the Sad- 
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ducees; and seems to have a good deal of affinity with the Essenes. 
Though they do not seem to be entirely identical with the latter, so 
far as evidence supplied by Josephus and Pliny goes, it is fair to say 
that they are more nearly like the Essene group than any other of the 
several Jewish sects. 

VII 


The chief question, however, concerns the relation of this Jewish 
sect and its writings to the emergent Christian movement and its 
writings. Has one group influenced the other, or are they essentially 
independent? 

It must be remembered that Christianity also began as a Jewish 
sect. Its forerunner, John the Baptizer, preached and baptized in 
the same Jordan Valley. Its adherents also were called to a more 
radical commitment. Christians also searched the same Scriptures 
and found in them anticipations of their own experience and his- 
tory. One is not surprised, therefore, that certain similarities in 
practices, ideas, and phraseology should be found in the cultus and 
literature of the two movements. For example, in the thanksgiving 
psalms of the sect one comes upon occasional words and phrases that 
resemble characteristics of the canticles in chapters one and two of 
the Gospel of Luke—the Magnificat, the Benedictus, and other songs 
that scholars for a long time have suspected go back to Hebrew orig- 
inals. For example, in the Thanksgiving Psalm that concludes the 
Manual of Discipline there is the blessing, “Blessed art thou, O my 
God, who openest the heart of thy servant for knowledge, direct in 
righteousness all his deeds and cause the son of thy handmaid to 
stand, just as thou wert pleased that the elect of mankind should 
stand before thee forever’ (i.e., to stand in a liturgical sense). In 
this blessing the words which are italicized find echoes in the Bene- 
dictus of Zechariah recorded in Luke 1: 68 ff. It will be observed, 
however, that the area of overlapping is relatively minor in compari- 
son with the great bulk of what is peculiar to the psalm and to the 
canticle. Somewhat closer than this instance is an interesting par- 
allel between John 1: 3 and another phrase in the same psalm of the 
Manual of Discipline. John 1: 3 reads, “Without him [that is to 
say, without the eternal Logos] was not anything made that was 
made.” Just prior to the section of the Manual of Discipline quoted 
above there occurs this parallel with the Johannine statement: “By 
his [i.e., God’s] knowledge everything has been brought into being; 
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and everything that is he establishes by his purpose; and without 
him nothing is done.” 

With regard to the teaching of the writers of the New Testament, 
particularly with regard to the teachings of Jesus, there appear to 
be several parallels with prescriptions in the Dead Sea Scrolls. One 
of the more striking concerns the procedure that, according to Matt. 
18: 15 ff., Jesus recommends in dealing with personal grievances. If 
someone offends you, you should go to him personally; if he will not 
listen to you, take one or two others along with you; if he still refuses 
to listen, tell it to the church. A similar procedure for ironing out 
grievances appears in the Manual of Discipline. There is also a 
parallel with a point of view which Paul advocated. ‘The Manual of 
Discipline prohibits the taking of a dispute before a civil judge, and 
anyone who would dare to do so, should himself be subject to the 
most stringent and severe punishment. ‘This reminds us of Paul’s 
injunctions expressed in I Cor. 6: 1-6. 


Vill 


On the other hand, the differences between the two groups and 
their literature are not to be minimized. Obviously it is the part 
of scholarship not only to discover certain areas where there are 
similarities, but also to point out dissimilarities as well. Among 
these are the following important areas of difference between the 
emergent Christian community and the group residing by the Dead 
Sea. The Church was not an exclusive group, esoteric in its attitude 
with regard to outsiders, jealously guarding secret teachings. The 
Gospel was proclaimed by the Church to all and sundry who would 
give ear to it. Likewise, the Church was not a closed corporation 
that was separated from the world at large. The Church spread 
hither and yon in the Mediterranean basin. It not only permitted 
outsiders (that is, Gentiles) to join its fellowship; it actively sought 
such in many other places outside of Palestine. 

The Qumran group was ascetic in its ethic, withdrawn from the 
world, practicing a series of washings and bathings to achieve cere- 
monial purity, with elaborate rules and a detailed list of regulations. 
Furthermore, there is another significant difference that involves half 
the earth’s population: to judge from some of the Qumran literature 
the sect seems to have granted only a minor place to women. Still 
another major difference between the two groups concerns the organ- 
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ization of the hierarchy, if we may put it that way. Contrary to the 
later emergence of an elaborate ladder of orders and sub-orders in 
the post-apostolic Church, in the primitive Christian communities of 
the first century there seems to have been a remarkable absence of 
this highly stratified ladder going from one level to another. On the 
other hand, not only the seating arrangement at table in the Qumran 
group was prescribed in strict accord with seniority, but one who 
spoke out of turn at a banquet was subject to penalty. There was 
nothing so rigid as this in the Christian community of the first cen- 
tury. In fact, the genius of each movement can be epitomized thus: 
the Christian Church produced the Gospels as a new literary form, 
whereas the Qumran sect produced a Manual of Discipline. 

Furthermore, the Dead Sea sect appears to have been far more mili- 
taristic and warlike than the Christian Church. Even though one 
should make large deductions in estimating the evidence of the scroll 
entitled ““The War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness” 
as mere literary embellishment and religious imagery, there remains 
enough tangible evidence to point up a significant difference between 
the two groups in this area. 

With regard to the person and significance of the Teacher of Right- 
eousness, certainly one must acknowledge some similarity between 
him and Jesus; both must have been of a dominant and persua- 
sive personality so as to command a following. Furthermore, the 
Teacher of Righteousness appears to have been put to death as a 
martyr to his cause. At the same time there is no evidence that he 
regarded his death as a “ransom for many’ (Mark 10: 45). Most 
important of all, so far as we know the Teacher of Righteousness 
never made claims such as those that Jesus made for the importance 
of his own person. In the consciousness of Jesus, as witnessed in all 
strata of Gospel tradition, there is a divine dimension that is unique. 
Not only in the latest Gospel is there attributed to Jesus the state- 
ment, “I and my Father are one” (John 10: 30), but in the earlier 
strata of Gospel tradition the same high Christology appears. Here 
Jesus is represented as forgiving sins (Mark 2: 1-12), speaking of 
himself as absolute righteousness (in the synonymous parallelism of 
the Beatitudes, Matt. 5: 10 f.), and regarding himself as the judge 
before whom people must stand on the Last Day (Matt. 7: 22). In 
fact, he implies that at the Judgment to be dismissed from his pres- 
ence (‘“Depart from me, ye that work iniquity,” Matt. 7: 23) is tanta- 
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mount to being excluded from Heaven. That is to say, in Jesus 
there is found a quiet recognition of his uniqueness, of being and 
doing what is attributable only to God himself. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that the Teacher of Righteousness so regarded his 
person and work. 


IX 


In conclusion, it is obvious that the Dead Sea Scrolls are a most 
important acquisition of new information. ‘They add a significant 
increment to our knowledge in various fields—the text of the Old 
Testament; the development of Judaism in the intertestamental pe- 
riod; and aspects of the background of the early Christian Church. 
They throw welcome light upon certain phrases and usages of tech- 
nical terms in the New Testament.‘ They confirm the predomi- 
nantly Jewish character of the careers of John the Baptist and the 
early Palestinian Christians. We have known, or should have 
known, this Jewish character of the early Church well enough. If 
it has at times been ignored, we are now forcibly reminded by these 
recent discoveries that even the Fourth Gospel reveals affinities with 
a Palestinian milieu. Despite certain extravagant statements and 
unwarranted deductions to the contrary, published by one or two 
scholars who have never been distinguished by sobriety of judgment,° 


4For example, the meaning of the frequently disputed song of the angels at the birth of 
Jesus, “Glory to God in the highest . . .” (Luke 2: 14), appears now to be settled. The phrase 
évOpwrot efSoxias cannot mean merely “men of debonair good will,” but, in view of }3\¥> °33 
in the Hodayoth, must mean “men of his [i.e., God’s] good pleasure.” That is, the shepherds, 
who are the recipients of the announcement of the birth of the Messiah, are here designated 
as those on whom God’s predestinating good-favor rests. For the linguistic data see Claus- 
Hunno Hunzinger, “Neues Licht auf Lc 2, 14,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, XLIV (1952/53), 85-90. 

5 For example, what may be called a modified dualism appears in both the Qumran lit- 
erature and the Johannine writings. Some scholars had previously thought that such a strain 
in the Fourth Gospel required the postulating of a relatively late date for its composition to 
permit the intrusion of non-Palestinian themes. Now, however, it is seen that another ex- 
planation is possible. For a good discussion, see Raymond E. Brown, “The Qumran Scrolls 
oe Johannine Gospel and Epistles,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XVII (1955), 403-419; 

4. 

6 An example of what is alluded to above is found in the misleading announcements which 
Mr. John Allegro, lecturer in Semitic philology at the University of Manchester, made in a 
recent broadcast over the B.B.C. As reported in the New York Times (February 5, 1956), 
Mr. Allegro declared that the historical basis of the Lord’s Supper is to be found in a pre- 
Christian document “setting out in full” a messianic banquet akin to the Holy Communion, 
in which a priestly messiah lays his hands upon the wine and the bread, blessing them and 
distributing them to the assembly. 

By a bit of legerdemain, however, Mr. Allegro reads into the Qumran text certain Chris- 
tian features, and then is surprised to discover parallels with the Lord’s Supper. In the first 
place, the text which Mr. Allegro interprets says nothing of distributing the bread and the 
wine to the assembly, nor is there any hint that the meal is a sacrament. Furthermore, it is 
not the Messiah who presides at the table, but the position of honor is occupied by the priest. 
When it is remembered that all Jews ate meals, and that almost every Jewish meal would 
have bread and wine and would involve the repeating of blessings, it is obvious that such 
“parallels” with the Lord’s Supper are of no special meaning. What is of fundamental im- 
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thus far there appears to be no evidence that the teachings of Jesus 
and the beliefs of the Qumran community have any greater affin- 
ity than is to be found between his teaching and the beliefs of 
other Jewish groups previously known. Furthermore, it remains an 
undeniable fact that the New Testament never once mentions the 
name “‘Essenes,”’ though the other Jewish sects of that time are re- 
ferred to repeatedly. It is therefore as parallel but independent 
movements that this Jewish sect and early Christianity may be com- 
pared. Affinities and similarities between the two are to be ex- 
plained partly as due to the parallel development of contemporary 
sociological movements, and partly as due to mutual dependence 
upon a common religious background and heritage, that of the Old 
Testament and its development during the intertestamental period. 
In short, by enriching our understanding of the varieties of Judaism 
current at the time when Christianity arose, the Dead Sea Scrolls 
have given us material for a better understanding of the New Testa- 
ment and the early Church. 


portance in such a comparison Mr. Allegro apparently does not think worthy of mention, 
namely, that at one such typically Jewish meal Jesus took the bread and the cup and in- 
vested them with new significance, “This is my body which is broken for you; . . . this cup 
is the new covenant in my blood... .” It is a blunt fact that there is nothing of this in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr 


INTELLECTUAL CONVERSION 


C. S. Lewis, the well-known Oxford don who is also one of the 
most successful apologists of the Christian faith in our generation, 
has written an autobiographical sketch of his pilgrimage from skep- 
ticism to belief (Surprised by Joy: The Shape of My Early Life, Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1955, 238 pp., $3.50). It is an intriguing story, 
personal and introspective, yet highly relevant to the kinds of ques- 
tions and problems which thinking people everywhere raise about 
faith. 

The publisher’s fly-leaf tells us that ‘Lewis did not choose God as 
a last alternative, nor as a way out of emotional crisis. Here, rather, 
is a modern man who has thought his way through to the ultimate 
answer.” In this sense, we may speak of Lewis’s intellectual conver- 
sion. But the author would perhaps want to qualify that. It is true 
that he reflected deeply upon the implications of atheism and belief 
and that the books which meant most to him were written by Chris- 
tian believers. Yet it is also true that he was surrounded by a small 
group of friends whose faith forced him to re-think his position— 
“these queer people seemed now to pop up on every side.”” But more 
important still, Lewis speaks near the end of the book of the “un- 
relenting approach of Him whom I so earnestly desired not to meet.” 
In 1929, he says, he “gave in, and admitted that God was God.” Un- 
like the Prodigal Son who “at least walked home on his own feet,” 
Lewis thinks of himself as “a prodigal who is brought in kicking, 
struggling, resentful, and darting his eyes in every direction for a 
chance of escape.”’ 

We are not told much after this. It can be read in Lewis’s many 
books. But the story of his life leading up to his conversion is the 
main subject of the discussion, and it is an intensely interesting and 
absorbing tale. The author fears it will seem “suffocatingly subjec- 
tive.” But if it is subjective, it is not suffocating; in fact, the per- 
sonal dimension is what gives depth and meaning to the story. Ex- 
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cept for a small number of close friends, and a still smaller number 
of good teachers, Lewis’s boyhood was, as he says, a “‘weariness.”” His 
greatest joy came from the reading of books. As to religion, he 
couldn’t make much sense of it. ‘The accepted position,” he writes, 
“seemed to be that religions were normally a mere farrago of non- 
sense, though our own, by a fortunate exception, was exactly true. 
The other religions were not even explained, in the earlier Christian 
fashion, as the work of devils. That I might, conceivably, have been 
brought to believe. But the impression I got was that religion in 
general, though utterly false, was a natural growth, a kind of endemic 
nonsense into which humanity tended to blunder. In the midst of 
a thousand such religions stood our own, the thousand and first, la- 
belled True. But on what grounds could I believe in this excep- 
tion?” 


WHAT ABOUT BAPTISM? 


It is a mark of our times that there is so much discussion and so 
much confusion about the Sacrament of Baptism. Strangely enough 
the subject has not yet become a matter of ecumenical study as has, 
for example, the Lord’s Supper. But individual denominations are 
disturbed over the theology and practice of Baptism, and several spe- 
cial commissions have been set up to study the matter. Two printed 
reports have recently been published: one by the United Church of 
Canada, and another by the Church of Scotland. ‘The latter is a long 
and intricate document dealing primarily with the Biblical meaning 
of Baptism. It was prepared largely by Professor ‘Thomas F. Tor- 
rance of New College, Edinburgh, and it reveals the emphases which 
those who know the author have come to associate with his name. 
The present-day difficulty over Baptism, however, is not solved by 
indicating the Biblical basis and meaning of the Sacrament—however 
important this may be. Perhaps the Church of Scotland recognizes 
this, and there are to be further reports presumably dealing with cur- 
rent problems. 

What is the reason for contemporary discussion of Baptism? 
Partly it is due to the fact that the rite has become perfunctory and 
hence meaningless. Partly it arises from theological reflection—how 
can faith be related particularly to infant Baptism? It was here that 
Karl Barth directed his well-known criticism in his provocative pam- 
phlet first published in 1943. But there is a deeper reason. In our 
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day the whole category of “sacrament” has lost much of its classic 
significance. We simply don’t know what to make of “a visible sign 
of an invisible grace.” Paul Tillich has understood this problem 
and deals with it in an essay on “Nature and Sacrament” in his book 
The Protestant Era. But even deeper is the confusion of modern 
scientific-rational man over the whole question of religious symbol- 
ism. Modern man wants to get behind the symbol to the reality 
symbolized, as if the symbol were in the way. But we are coming to 
see that symbols can participate in the reality which they represent 
and that when they are by-passed the reality itself has a way of fad- 
ing. It is at this point that such a study as F. W. Dillistone’s Chris- 
tianity and Symbolism has much to tell us. 

Our concern over Baptism, therefore, is something more than an 
academic or even practical concern for the restoration of a traditional 
ceremony; it strikes at the very structure of the faith and the ways in 
which it can be re-presented. 


GREEK AND GERMAN 


Two recently printed language manuals, one for New Testament 
Greek and one for theological German, may be of interest to some, 
if not all, of our readers. The first is a little booklet by William Bar- 
clay, Professor in Trinity College, Glasgow, entitled A New Testa- 
ment Wordbook (S.C.M. Book Club, 81 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
5, Ill., 128 pp.; subscription to the Club, which issues six books a year, 
is $4.00). The series of studies includes 37 separate items which 
originally appeared in the British Weekly. Both author and editor 
were somewhat surprised at the favorable response to this feature, 
and it was because of requests for copies that the series as a whole was 
put into book form. Professor Barclay reflects that “this interest was 
simply one facet of the quite extraordinary interest in the Bible which 
exists today and which is becoming ever stronger.” 

The brief word studies will be most appreciated by those who know 
some Greek, but they can be read with profit by those who do not 
know the language. We have here a sample of what is most charac- 
teristic of current Biblical linguistics, that is, the specifically theo- 
logical emphasis which is given to the New Testament vocabulary. 
It may also be noted that this emphasis opens up new possibilities for 
the exegete and preacher as he seeks to disclose the meaning of the 
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Biblical text. Is it not odd, by the way, that in an age when most 
Biblical scholars have long since abandoned the theory of verbal in- 
errancy, there is more interest than ever in the language and vocabu- 
lary of the Bible? 

The second language booklet is A Theological German Vocabu- 
lary, by Walter M. Mosse (Macmillan, 1955, 148 pp., $2.50). Dr. 
Mosse is Tutor in theological German at Princeton Seminary. He 
has been conducting special language classes, mostly for doctoral can- 
didates, for some years at Princeton, as also at Union, Yale, and Drew 
Seminaries. He has had many requests for a German-English vocab- 
ulary, and this newly published manual has been especially prepared 
with the theological student and reader in mind. The vocabulary 
is a big one but not unmanageable. It has the distinct and unique 
feature of including quotations from Luther’s German Bible which 
help to fix the words in association with the Biblical language itself. 
This is a very useful tool for those who know a little German and 
would like to know more in order to read the classic or contemporary 
German theological literature. 


A THEOLOGY OF HEALING 


There is widespread interest in our day in the relation between 
religion and healing. Psychiatry and pastoral counselling have 
opened up new levels of understanding, and what is often known as 
“faith healing” is no longer regarded as the peculiar eccentricity of 
certain fringe groups. Biblical studies have also emphasized the im- 
portant place given in the Gospels to healing and exorcism. It seems 
clear that this is one area in which much research needs to be done 
and one from which we may expect much. A brief but suggestive 
statement on this subject has been prepared by Douglas Webster, 
the Home Education Secretary of the (London) Church Missionary 
Society. It is called What Is Spiritual Healing? (The Highway Press, 
6 Salibury Square, London, 1955, 24 pp., 1/6). 

The author tells us that his discussion was originally given as an 
address to a group of doctors and nurses. He was surprised when 
they asked him to have it published, but it is a useful if only an intro- 
ductory statement. “I myself,” he writes in the Preface, ‘“‘was sus- 
picious of all forms of spiritual healing for a considerable time. But 
studying the New Testament teaching about healing, and meeting a 
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number of men and women who were exercising an effective ministry 
of healing, compelled me to change my attitude.” 

Spiritual healing is not meant to be a substitute or alternative for 
medical healing. Its purpose is to “meet the doctor at the point of 
his frustration, when he has reached the end of his own knowledge 
and his own skill, the end of all human possibilities.” Spiritual heal- 
ing differs then from medical and psychological healing, but it is not 
“faith healing” because it is always God who heals and not our faith. 

Mr. Webster suggests that there are theological presuppositions to 
be considered in this matter. These he lists as follows: (1) Disease 
is evil, (2) Health is good, (3) Mental attitudes do matter, (4) Love 
helps to heal, and (5) The work of healing is a moral obligation. 
The usual methods of spiritual healing are briefly explained, but 
the pamphlet ends on a note of caution. Nevertheless, ““The divine 
command is to heal: we are committed to obedience even when we 
are not admitted to full understanding.” 


IMPERIALISM AND THEOLOGY 


The Reinecker Lectures at Virginia Theological Seminary, deliv- 
ered last year by M. A. C. Warren, have been published under the 
title Caesar the Beloved Enemy (Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 81 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill., 1955, 94 pp., $1.00). The first lecture is 
a bold, and perhaps not altogether successful, attempt to sketch a 
theology of imperialism. ‘The author is aware that imperialism, 
especially for an American audience, is instinctively associated with 
everything that is bad. But he contends that “‘it is illegitimate to 
treat ‘imperialism’ as an abstraction to be labelled ‘infamous,’ but 
that rather we should study concrete illustrations of ‘imperialism’ 
and evaluate them in relation to the purpose of God in history.” 
Thus imperialism is an ambiguous phenomenon in history—it may 
serve useful purposes but it may also be totally destructive. There 
is, therefore, both a theology and a demonology of imperialism. 

The lecturer is concerned, however, not only to analyze imperial- 
ism, and he says he is not at all concerned to make an apology for the 
British Empire; he is mainly interested in the relation of his subject 
to the whole question of missionary witness. In our own time much 
of the criticism of Christian missions in Asia and Africa is tied up 
with the fact that the Western missionary is a representative of his 
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own imperialism whether he likes it or not. ‘The foreign mission- 
ary is never just an individual ‘put in trust with the Gospel,’ a citizen 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. He is always, and quite inescapably, a 
representative person, one who represents in his person a great deal 
more than the Gospel, though not necessarily anything inconsistent 
with the Gospel.” 


COMIC BOOK LIFE OF CHRIST 


Most readers of “comic books’’—and that takes in adults as well as 
children—know of a series called “Classics Illustrated.” It is pub- 
lished by the Gilberton Company in New York and contains well 
over a hundred titles, including Ivanhoe, Moby Dick, Oliver Twist, 
Alice in Wonderland, Treasure Island, The Iliad, Hamlet, etc. To 
the impressive list of titles has now been added The Story of Jesus. 
It is a big book of 96 pages, and we are told that five years were given 
to its preparation. ‘This item, which is called a “Special Edition,” 
was first issued in November, 1955. Within two weeks the entire 
edition of 500,000 copies was sold out! ‘That fact is perhaps the most 
impressive thing about this visual life of Christ. A new edition is in 
the making, and it seems likely that it will have a quite phenomenal 
circulation. 

The story is simply told in the King James Biblical language, and 
the pictures—if not original or imaginative—are interesting and not 
overly romanticized. There is very little editorial comment other 
than a few explanatory notes on difficult or unusual words. ‘The se- 
quence is a straightforward series of episodes including the Christmas 
story, Jesus at the Temple, the Baptism, the Temptation, calling of 
disciples, some of the healing miracles, the Sermon on the Mount, 
some parables, the Caesarea Philippi confession, the Transfiguration, 
the raising of Lazarus, Palm Sunday, the Last Supper, Gethsemane, 
the trial and crucifixion, Easter, and on the last page the Ascension. 

A theologian is perhaps not the one to give an estimate of this visual 
aid, so I gave it to my ten-year old boy without any comment. Ina 
few minutes he had read it straight through. “What did you think 
of it?” Iasked. “Pretty good,” he said. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHAusEN 


AMERICAN CHURCHES ABROAD 


A new type of Church is operating in many nations. Perhaps one 
should note that several of these Churches have been in existence for 
some time. ‘There is the American Church in Paris, for instance, 
the Union Church in the Canal Zone, the American Church in Ber- 
lin, the Union Church in Manila, the Union Church in Tokyo, to 
mention only a few which are rather well known. But there are 
others which have recently come into being. ‘These Churches con- 
duct their services in English. ‘They are independently organized 
and most of them support themselves. A few receive some financial 
assistance. ‘They have benevolence budgets which include gifts to 
various projects, whether they be Church councils, a Bible society, 
a union seminary, or some other needy cause or institution in the 
country. They are community Churches attended mostly by Ameri- 
cans now living overseas and by nationals of various countries who 
like to worship in English and in a congregation composed of Chris- 
tians of various communions and races and nations. 

The number of Americans living, working, studying, or traveling 
abroad has greatly increased in recent years. Many of these Ameri- 
cans have taken their families with them. Diplomats living in the 
capitals of the world have shown a new interest in these American 
Churches, and in a number of instances it is not unusual to find the 
ambassador and members of the embassy present at the service of 
worship. One finds Ford Foundation workers, FOA agents, visiting 
professors, business men, students, missionaries, and technical ad- 
visers in these congregations. The chairman of the committee in 
charge of the newly-organized American Church in Djkarta is the 
acting consul of the Philippine government. The Ambassador to 
Lebanon with his wife is a staunch supporter and attender of the 
American Church in Beirut. The late Ambassador Purefoy actively 
supported the Bangkok Church. 

There are about seventy such Churches in existence today. Half 
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of them have full-time pastors. Practically all of them are self- 
supporting. Perhaps twenty-five of them use their own buildings, 
while others worship in national Churches or some rented quarter 
while they seek ways and means to find a Church home of their own. 
Of course, there are American denominational Churches, such as 
the ones in Karachi and in Hong Kong which are Methodist, but 
which serve the English-speaking people of the whole community. 

In addition, there are Anglican and Scottish Presbyterian Churches 
in many countries, which while established primarily for their na- 
tionals, do attract some Americans. The American Church in Ge- 
neva is Protestant Episcopal, but its constituency is drawn from all 
Protestant communions. 

These Churches have taken on new significance because Ameri- 
cans living abroad want for themselves and their children a Church 
home. Far from home, a new appreciation for the Christian faith 
and its community is developed. The Church seems to be the one 
place where these strangers in a foreign land can come together. In 
spite of differences in denominational background, they find in the 
Church a place of agreement upon the great essentials. ‘These union 
Churches are “church homes away from home.” And while the 
American at home might be indifferent to his Church or take it for 
granted, when he is abroad he discovers afresh the value of the reli- 
gious aspects of American culture. 

Then, too, many Americans living abroad are conscious of the bad 
effect of irresponsible compatriots and of their immoral and bad in- 
fluences in other nations. They have come to see that Americans 
abroad must witness to the best in American life. America has a 
religious culture to share! And individual Americans must exer- 
cise a personal influence that will witness to the Christian faith. 
They are ambassadors. ‘They must be persons of integrity wherever 
they live. 

The influence of these Churches cannot be measured. To be 
sure, they reveal that Christians can and do worship together across 
denominational and other lines. They express the spirit of Prot- 
estantism in fellowship and Church government. ‘They are ecu- 
menical; indeed, they are the most inclusive Christian Churches in 
the world. One finds in them British Wesleyans and Episcopalians, 
Baptists and Lutherans, Quakers and Pentecostals. And this fellow- 
ship extends beyond the American group. In Karachi and Bangkok, 
in Tokyo and Lebanon, in Athens and Istanbul, in Cairo and Bagdad, 
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people of different nations are found in these Churches, some be- 
cause they want to learn English (!) but others because they seem to 
get more out of these services than out of services in their own 
Churches. ‘There is no doubt that these American Churches wit- 
ness to the American type of Protestant Christianity. 

Perhaps the finest feature of these Churches is that they alone can 
reach the American abroad. All too often, the traveler or the resi- 
dent in other lands takes a holiday from his Church, perhaps not by 
deliberate choice but because there is no Church nearby in which 
to worship with fellow-Americans who use the English language. 
These Churches are missionary and reclamation centers. Many an 
American who has been indifferent to the Church has been won 
to its support in an overseas Church. And in a real sense these 
Churches are outposts of Christian fellowship which witness to the 
nations in which they operate. 

Americans who travel abroad should know where these Churches 
are located. The names and addresses may be received from the 
Department of American Communities Overseas of the National 
Council of Churches at 297 Fourth Avenue in New York. 

It will be interesting to watch the future of these Churches. The 
congregation in Bangkok recently voted to become a member of the 
Church in Thailand. This means that an American congregation 
is now a part of the Thai Church! 


CHRISTIANITY IN THAILAND 


Thailand has many unique features. It is the only nation in 
southeast Asia to escape colonialism. During the last war it was 
overwhelmed by the wave of Japanese expansion. Since 1945 it has 
not only become free, but it has been one of the most vigorous cham- 
pions of freedom in that part of the world. There is little, if any, 
anti-West feeling in Thailand. 

Thailand means “land of the free.’””. Thailand has also had a long 
history of independence. It has enjoyed the protection of natural 
barriers. The forces of empire concentrated largely in Singapore 
on the east and south and in Burma and India on the west and north. 
The broad, green, fertile valleys, watered by monsoons and irrigation 
have supplied Thailand with more than enough rice to feed its peo- 
ple. It is a lovely, gracious land ranging from seashore through val- 
leys to mountains. 
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Thailand is a Buddhist nation. Its people are homogeneous and 
its culture is saturated from top to bottom and all through with an- 
cient Buddhist ideology and custom. Thailand has about 20,000 
Buddhist temples; in fact, each village has one or more. There are 
20,000 priests, perhaps half of whom may be regarded as boys. Bud- 
dhist monks are seen everywhere. Dressed in saffron robes they fre- 
quent streets, roads, and rivers begging for food. They are housed 
in temple schools. Every boy spends some time as a monk. It is 
common to find high officials who have served as monks; and it is not 
uncommon to hear about a high official taking off from his work to 
put on the garb of a monk for a time. 

Thai Buddhism is tolerant and syncretistic. A few monks have 
traveled abroad; they are grafting into their religion what they have 
learned. ‘The bookshelf of one priest which I saw contained titles of 
psychology books (Weatherhead, for instance) from the West. Thai 
Buddhism is integral to society and it is almost impenetrable. This 
may account for the small number (perhaps 17,000) of Protestant 
Christians in the country. The religious temper of Thai people is 
evident to every visitor. State officials, while friendly to Christianity 
and the West, are Buddhists. This creates a real problem in Thai 
mentality; on the one hand, Thailand wants all the benefits of the 
West, while on the other hand, it wishes to cling to its cultural values. 
Buddhist mentality is passive and pessimistic about life and history; 
Western mentality is active and optimistic about life and history. 
It has been said that Thai people never were much interested in 
business; as a result the able Chinese have become the business 
people of the country. 

But a decided change has come over Thailand in regard to interest 
in this world. The evidences of it are to be found in the bustling 
city of Bangkok, one of the most dangerous cities in all the world for 
pedestrians! ‘Thai officials and students by the hundreds are study- 
ing abroad. Western advisors of various kinds are living and work- 
ing in the country. Education is compulsory, and schools are being 
built in larger numbers, even though many in rural areas are still 
in the monasteries. Bangkok has become an Asiatic “convention 
city” because it is located on the crossroads of southeast Asia. ‘There 
are agricultural, health, and transportation projects in operation 
under government auspices. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has been at work in Thailand 
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for about one hundred twenty years. It is now the major force in 
the Church of Christ in Thailand. It has established schools, par- 
ticularly middle schools, the latter of which enroll 15,000 students, 
of whom perhaps ninety per cent are Buddhist. Thai parents have 
the highest respect for this kind of Christian education. “The Church 
has pioneered in medical and hospital work. It has done remark- 
able work among the lepers, particularly in Chiengmai where a leper 
community has its own cottages, Church, workshops, etc. A Chris- 
tian student center has been erected in Bangkok not far from the 
state university, which is Buddhist in point of view. This is one of 
the finest student projects in all Asia! 

Naturally, leadership is needed in the Thai Church. At the Chi- 
engmai Seminary seven theological students are enrolled. ‘Through 
its twelve-week course of intensive instruction, laymen and women 
are trained to engage in evangelistic and educational work. A new 
translation of the Bible is being made into Thai. The Church has 
set up community agricultural projects which have attracted govern- 
ment officials. ‘The so-called “new curriculum” of the Presbyterian 
Church has been translated for the most part into Thai. An attrac- 
tive Church administration and social center is located in Bangkok. 
The General Secretary and the Treasurer of the Church of Christ 
in Thailand are Thais. This Church is affiliated with the World 
Council of Churches. It has entertained the southeast Asia Chris- 
tian conference on audio-visual education. ‘The first southeast Asia 
International Missionary Conference was held in Bangkok in 1949. 
By the time this is published it will have entertained the first 
conference to be held in southeast Asia on theological education. 
Perhaps the most intensive and thorough study of the relation of 
Christianity to Buddhism is being made by the Thai Church, and 
particularly by Dr. Kenneth E. Wells. 

Is Christianity making any impact upon Buddhism in Thailand? 
There are indications that a penetration is being made. There 
have been some remarkable individual conversions. ‘The Christian 
Church and its work and personnel are held in high esteem by gov- 
ernment officials. Christian education through school, Bible trans- 
lation, books and other literature is making an impression. Thais 
are increasingly assuming leadership in the Church. Christian hos- 
pital and medical services have a way of entering the hearts of Thai 
people in ways that words cannot effect. It is rather difficult to meet 
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Buddhist theology head-on in controversy and get anywhere; it may 
yet be that a small group of converted Buddhist monks may find ways 
of affecting the climate of mentality in Thailand. 

As Thailand is drawn more and more into the vortex of world 
revolution, its people are becoming concerned about themselves and 
their national future. ‘There is no doubt that the younger genera- 
tion—and the intelligent of the older generation—are absorbing new 
ideas and sensing new responsibilities. If the Christian Churches 
and the Christians of Thailand can address the Gospel meaningfully 
to the crisis of Thai life, it may be that the Gospel will come alive 
with power. 

Dr. Horace Ryburn and his colleagues are working tirelessly to 
make the small but growing Church of Christ in Thailand strong 
enough to become a positive force in the life and culture of these 
proud but gracious people. 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN TODAY 


The first Christian to visit Japan was a Nestorian in the eighth 
century. On August 15, 1549, Francis Xavier and two companions 
Torres and Fernandez landed at Kogoshima. He stayed twenty- 
seven months, then left for India while others continued his work. 
After thirty years of missionary work, it is estimated there were 
600,000 Christians in Japan. But rivalry among foreign traders, 
the adoption of political methods in missionary work, and the fail- 
ure to build an indigenous Church brought on hostility and perse- 
cution towards this kind of Christianity. 

Protestant Christianity entered Japan about one hundred years 
ago. Until 1868 it was a forbidden religion, though at that time it 
was not officially recognized. It was not until the Second World War 
that Christianity was given status. During the century the Christian 
movement has grown to 300,000 members, including Roman Catho- 
lics and Orthodox. About 140,000 belong to the Church of Christ 
in Japan, or the Kyodan, which was formed by government order 
during the war in 1941. 

When one compares this small number of Christians with the two 
and one-half million Protestants in Indonesia, he begins to wonder 
about the disparity in growth. Many answers can be given: the 
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Dutch colonial policy in Indonesia encouraged and supported mis- 
sions; the religious aspects of the two cultures differ; the relation of 
Japan to the West has been different from that of Indonesia. 

Even so, the Japanese Church can boast of many things in spite 
of its numerical size. Its theological seminaries are staffed almost 
exclusively with native scholars who have received training abroad. 
They have translated important theological works into Japanese. 
The Church has schools, colleges and universities attended by in- 
creasing numbers of students. ‘The International Christian Univer- 
sity is the latest addition to the list, yet it stands in a class by itself. 
Its courses, methods, objectives, and spirit are something new in 
Japan. Half of its instruction is in Japanese and half in English. 
Half of its teachers are Japanese and half are foreign. Its students 
live on the campus as a Christian community. Its program of studies 
is Christian, scholarly and functional. 

The Church in Japan works closely with many international or- 
ganizations, including the Y.M. and the Y.W.C.A., the World Coun- 
cil of Christian Education, the youth organizations, and the World 
Council of Churches. At Evanston, the Kyodan and the Anglican 
Churches were represented. 

Under the inspiration of Kagawa and under the auspices of the 
Kyodan, ‘““Occupational Evangelism’’ committees have been organ- 
ized in twelve Presbyteries for the purpose of reaching industrial 
areas. ‘Thirty-five evangelistic projects have been organized, largely 
in rural areas. One pastor is creating cells of two or more members 
to witness through their vocations in the common life. Gospel La- 
bor Schools, an adaptation of the revival meeting, are being used to 
conduct meetings in factories. 

Perhaps the best known movement in Japan is the Bible study 
group headed by the president of the Imperial University in Tokyo. 
It is not a Church; in fact, it eschews any attempt to organize. Some 
40,000 persons are subscribers to its literature. Meetings are held 
informally in public places. Church leaders are concerned about 
this extra-Church fellowship which shies away from the formality of 
most Japanese Churches. And yet, Dr. Emil Brunner praised it 
highly. 

A united curriculum for Sunday Schools is in the making. Tokyo 
looks forward to the 1958 World Convention of Christian Education. 
Dr. John Bennett was invited to lead the Japanese Church in think- 
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ing about social problems at the Gotema Conference in 1950. It 
was a turning point in the life and thought of the Church. As one 
leader put it, “Our pietistic, narrow way was challenged.” The 
Kyodan has committees dealing with family and social problems. 

The Church of Japan faces several important issues. It is con- 
centrated largely in cities, and among the middle class people and 
intellectuals. National Council statistics reveal that there are 1,400 
Churches in 214 cities, 551 Churches in 1,811 towns, and 189 
Churches in 8,480 villages. 

The Church is not making much of an impact upon the cultural 
environment of Japan. Of course, Christians are a minority. But 
Christianity had an unusual opportunity immediately after the War. 
Japanese expansion before and during the War developed a hyper- 
nationalism which was practically sanctioned by the three great reli- 
gions of Japan—Shintoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. ‘To most 
non-Christian Japanese, a synthesis of the three was quite acceptable. 
Shintoism was a religion of nature, ancestry and nation; Confucian- 
ism was an ethical code of social relationships; Buddhism was a reli- 
gion offering salvation beyond death. Religion was more a cultural 
ritual than a living experience. With the defeat came a vacuum in 
the Japanese soul. However, the ready soul was not reached by 
Christianity even though it was popular after the War. Japanese 
were ready to welcome not only Western goods, but the Western 
spirit. With increased prosperity, growing resentment against cer- 
tain policies of the victorious powers, and a period of recuperation, 
the Japanese soul has turned increasingly to secular idols or to the 
older religions which are in revival. Japan has adopted Western 
technology, but it has not accepted the Christian ethic. Many fac- 
tors have contributed to this situation, not least of which is the tran- 
scendent and ingrown character of some Japanese Christianity which 
has not tackled the problem of Japanese culture with vigor. 

There is the problem of unity. The Kyodan was created by gov- 
ernment order in 1941. Since then, as freedom has grown, the An- 
glicans, Lutherans, and several other groups have withdrawn. The 
right of confessional independence must be maintained, but it must 
be willing to sacrifice itself more fully for united action in the Japa- 
nese situation. 

The educational institutions of the Church of Japan pose a prob- 
lem. The dearth in the number of Christian teachers for “secular” 
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subjects may be the chief reason why these schools have contributed 
so little to the membership, leadership, and support of the local 
Churches. ‘Theological education is changing, but it is still too 
abstractly intellectual to produce the kind of parish leader who will 
make the local congregation a social force in the community. 

And there is real poverty in Japan, in spite of the fact that a few 
have become rich and the cities pulsate with industrial activity. 
This poverty is felt in the Churches, where salaries are low, materials 
cannot be purchased, and Churches go unbuilt. 

The problem of youth in Japan is serious. Old inheritance laws 
give the oldest son the full inheritance, thus driving younger brothers 
into the secularism of city life. And state education lacks a serious 
goal. It is largely vocational since the victors have abolished from 
the school any reference to the heroic in Japanese history, but have 
put nothing in its place. 

And the Christians of Japan, while grateful for the friendliness of 
GIs, chaplains, and even generals of the occupation, and grateful for 
the tons of relief goods generously shared, are nevertheless embar- 
rassed by the highly-publicized immoral conditions around military 
bases. They are concerned about the revival of militarism which is 
an inevitable concomitant of the plan to rearm Japan. They are 
concerned about Communistic influences among youth and labor 
groups. ‘They wonder how their population problem will be solved, 
about the need for markets for their industrial products, about the 
ominous forebodings regarding their future in Asia. 

While vigorously at work with what they have, and open to help 
from abroad, Japanese Christians sense a gradual dimming of a hope 
which a few years ago promised them a new nation. The Church of 
Japan enjoys a solid existence; it now faces the problem of becoming 
a living force in Japanese national life. 


ON RETURNING TO THE UNITED STATES 


Absence from the United States for an extended period of time 
gives the native son a new perspective. This is especially true if the 
traveler has really gotten away from it all and has really identified 
himself with the life of people of other nations. 
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Hosts of tourists, however, who have stuck to the beaten path and 
have looked at strange people from the safe detachment of a guided 
tour and a modern hotel, return to the United States with a spirit of 
hyper-patriotism. ‘To them the Statue of Liberty is like a goddess 
inviting the “slumming” son or daughter back to the promised land 
of abundance and liberty. These travelers have not left home; they 
have lived like Americans and associated with Americans on their 
bird’s eye tour of distant places. The frame of reference of such 
tourists has never been challenged; in fact, they are more American 
for having made the journey. They have seen nothing to make 
them understand or appreciate or love the people they have visited. 
All too often, they have seen nothing but poverty and squalor and 
disease, the non-American side of life. "They are happy to be back 
in America, and sometimes rather critical of everything they have 
seen. The perspective of such tourists leaves much to be desired. 

The Christian, on the other hand, who has gotten off the beaten 
track into the homes and habits and thoughts of people returns with 
a different perspective. Certainly he is happy to be back home. 
His appreciation of American freedom and abundance is real and 
deep, but it is tempered with a sense of unworthiness and responsi- 
bility. These privileges are of providence and grace, and not of 
merit. It is difficult for him to enjoy them selfishly in the face of 
all that he has experienced. He understands anew that every privi- 
lege has been dearly purchased by others, and that every opportunity 
lays upon its recipient a burden of responsibility. It is hard to be 
a citizen of a rich nation; it is impossible to enjoy the relative protec- 
tion and power of America without qualms of conscience. 

But the Christian also returns to his native America with a sense 
of shock. The social life of America is complex to say the least. 
The fluidity of life is breath-taking. Everything seems to be on the 
move. Even a few short months of absence makes him feel on re- 
turning that he is not in the swing of things. He has missed a good 
deal while away. Having lived in places where people do not watch 
the clock and where cars and telephones are scarce, the returning 
traveler hesitates, yes, fears, to adopt the current tempo. He is like 
the timid swimmer who hesitates to take the plunge. Perhaps the 
things that dramatize this speed of life most are the newspaper head- 
lines and the television programs. They impressionize and drama- 
tize action. They offer one little time to think long or deeply upon 
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events. The whole experience of returning increases the pulsebeat 
and flushes the nervous system with excitement. It makes for sur- 
face thinking. America is one energetic beehive of activity, and the 
pace seems to be increasing. In one sense, it is exhilarating; in an- 
other sense, it is frightening. One wonders how solid all this achieve- 
ment is. And he begins to question where all this activity will end. 
When will we reach the saturation point? How much can the hu- 
man organism—whether individual or social—take before it breaks? 
And an even more important question demands consideration: what 
is all this abundance of things and leisure time doing to the Ameri- 
can spirit and to human relations? 

The returning traveler also takes a fresh look at the religious life 
of America. He has associated with many first-generation Christians 
who are in the minority. He has visited younger Churches which 
lack material goods, financial support, trained leaders, efficient organ- 
izations, national prestige. Church life in America shares in the 
abundance and the freedom of the land. The American Church is 
rich in leadership, buildings, budgets, leadership, organizations, and 
national prestige. It is not in a minority position. Indeed, it is 
popular now to belong to Church. Memberships have increased, 
voluntary giving is at an all-time high, Church life is successful. 
Large grants are made to religious causes. The Church enjoys re- 
ligious liberty. It has a voice in the affairs of government and civic 
life. Business methods have been applied to the work of the Church. 
The Church is in radio and television, and some of its programs have 
high ratings for quality and reception. The average visitor to 
America confronted with this successful Christianity is either en- 
vious because of the wherewithal and popularity of American Chris- 
tianity; critical because of the success of American Christianity. The 
returning American has the same perspective. He knows that it is 
providential that American Christianity is so vigorous and so gen- 
erous at a time like this when other Churches in other nations have 
suffered so much. American Christianity seems to have come to the 
Kingdom for such a time as this. On the other hand, he is a bit 
cautious about the efficiency and success of American Christianity. 
Knowing that it is difficult to be a real Christian at any time, he won- 
ders whether this successful Christianity has not been won by too 
great a compromise with the high demands of discipleship. ‘‘How 
hardly,” said Jesus, shall ‘‘rich” people get into the Kingdom of God; 
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and yet, how easily have the Church statistics been swelled. Either 
this is genuine, or it is false! Or, it may be something of both. 

In any case, it is high time that Christians in America, whether 
through travel abroad or through reflective detachment, gain a per- 
spective which will be both appreciative and critical. Only in this 
way can they exercise their stewardship for the tremendous potential 
which is America and American Christianity in this time of global 
revolution. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, Ed- 
ited by Lefferts A. Loetscher. 2 vols., 1205 pp. Grand Rapids, The 
Baker Book House, 1955. $15.00. 

Matthew Arnold once said, I believe, that his choice of one book, if he 
were to be shipwrecked on a desert island, would be The Dictionary of 
Sects and Heresies. The reason for his choice was doubtless the wide 
variety in contents and diversity in points of view. A far more interest- 
ing choice now would be the new two volume supplement to The New 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge entitled Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, edited by Professor Lef- 
ferts A. Loetscher of Princeton Theological Seminary. Here is the rec- 
ord of the religious life, thought, and activity of half a century compressed 
into twelve hundred pages, much of it sectarian, no doubt, and some of 
it heretical, but far more up-to-date and vital than the contents of either 
the Abbé Migne’s or of John Henry Blunt’s famous and once valuable 
old book. 

The original “New” Schaff-Herzog, of which this is an “extension,” 
appeared in twelve volumes in 1908-12 with an Index Volume in 1914. 
It was new in the sense that now it was based upon the third edition of 
the great German Realencyklopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche (24 vols., 1896-1913). The original edition of this famous en- 
cyclopedia had appeared in 1853 ff., the work of the vastly learned pro- 
fessor of theology at Halle, J. J. Herzog, who was described as “‘a com- 
petent scholar, a friend of progress in theology, moderate in his views, 
and a persona grata to all parties among the Protestants.” The third edi- 
tion was edited by Albert Hauck of Leipzig; hence it is often referred to 
as ‘“Herzog-Hauck.” At the suggestion of Dr. Herzog, his friend Philip 
Schaff, the famous polymath of Union Theological Seminary (professor 
in turn of Church History, Hebrew and Sacred Literature, and again 
Church History), had undertaken an abridged translation and edition of 
the original work; this had appeared in New York in three volumes in 
1882-84, with a new and revised edition in 1886 and a third (in 4 vols.) 
in 1891. The much larger twelve volume work which began to appear 
in 1908 was called the “New” SH, since it was much more than a fourth 
edition of the earlier encyclopedia. The greatest value of this work was 
in the field of Church History, and this characteristic is still true of the 
present “extension.” It is a worthy supplement and successor to the 
“New” Schaff-Herzog. As often happens, in spite of the most careful and 
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meticulous editorial supervision, some articles are less adequate than 
others, and the work as a whole lacks homogeneity. But the ideal of 
complete homogeneity is scarcely appropriate to an encyclopedia, and if 
it ever were to be achieved might bring with it a certain quality of dull 
monotony (as in Blunt’s famous work and in other one-man encyclope- 
dias)—surely something Matthew Arnold cannot really have approved! 
Moreover, as also sometimes happens, the work includes a dozen or more 
great articles which alone are worth the price of the whole ($15.00). And 
there are certain new features of note, for example a whole series of arti- 
cles on Practical Theology, often containing good positive suggestions for 
improving the minister’s performance of his perennial tasks of preach- 
ing sermons, conducting services of worship, and pastoral ministration. 
There is also a first-class series of articles on Moral Theology, fresh, accu- 
rate, and up-to-date: e.g., “Usury and the Reformation,” “Sex Ethics,” 
“Chastity”; and also on Religious Psychology: e.g., “Hallucination” and 
“Self-Realization” (where, however, the Greek quotations are misunder- 
stood). 

Although many of the articles are in form only supplements to those 
in the New Schaff-Herzog of 1908-12, they usually stand on their own 
feet, and orientate the reader briefly and clearly toward present-day knowl- 
edge of their subject or the present-day views of scholars—where there is 
difference of opinion or interpretation. The educational value and use- 
fulness of this encyclopedia is immense and far-reaching. One could 
easily outline a series of study courses, especially for “busy ministers” who 
wish to “keep up with their reading,” on the basis of these articles and 
their excellent and usually up-to-date bibliographies. The cross refer- 
ences, including references to the basic twelve volume work, are espe- 
cially valuable. ‘Too few persons realize how interesting a good encyclo- 
pedia can be, and what a saving in labor it provides. The formula is 
simple: pick the best experts in their subjects, insist that they compress 
their statements and expositions into brief space, and edit rigorously! 
There are very few subjects that cannot be better expounded in five hun- 
dred words than in a thousand, or in ten thousand rather than twenty— 
i.e., if a real authority is writing the article, and if he knows how to write. 
The achievement of the editor and his staff and of the authors of articles 
in these two volumes is very obvious. The articles are as a rule clear, 
authoritative, accurate, well balanced, interesting, and enlightening. 
They make one realize how valuable the 1908-12 edition still is, with 
these additions and corrections. Some of us who have always used the 
German PRE, assuming that the NSH was only an abridgement of that 
work, will surely wish that we had consulted NSH more often! Inciden- 


1 The thirteen volumes are available from the Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
($58.50). 
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tally, one wonders if it might not have been possible, in the interest of 
greater convenience, to bind the two volumes in one—they are paged 
consecutively. 

Still another valuable feature is the series of articles on Roman Catholic 
and Jewish subjects, many of the former by Professor G. A. Barrois, the 
latter by Jewish scholars. There are two articles on ‘Christian Science,” 
one by a historian of religion, the other by a member of the Christian Sci- 
ence Church. This makes for fairness. Many of the new sects and de- 
nominations are described, usually by their leaders: e.g., the ‘National 
David Spiritual Temple of Christ Church Union of Progress” (founded 
1932) and the “Triumph the Church and Kingdom of God in Christ” 
(organized in 1915). The encyclopedia is valuable also for many brief 
biographies of recent and contemporary religious and theological leaders. 
Where else can one find the essential biographical data for such men, 
e.g., as the late Martin Dibelius or the contemporary Albrecht Alt? Often 
these biographies contain brief appraisals of their subject’s position or 
contribution to religious thought. A few of the general articles are crude 
in style and superficial in treatment, but these examples are extremely 
rare. Most are carefully balanced, especially where divisions of scholarly 
opinion exist (e.g., on the Acts of the Apostles, written by F. V. Filson). 
There are many new articles on Dutch theology and some by Dutch writ- 
ers. Professor Albert Hyma’s historical articles, which always take into 
account the contribution of the Low Countries, are especially illuminat- 
ing. 

Only a few titles are missing. Why is there no article on “Phenom- 
enology’’?—i.e., in van der Leeuw’s sense of the word, not Husserl’s. 
And some of the articles are insufficiently critical. I have not found any 
clear appraisal of Barth’s anti-historical outlook (of course I may have 
missed it somewhere)—so well summed up by the late Professor J. L. 
Neve in his History of Christian Thought, Vol. II (1946). The assump- 
tion that the Crisis or Dialectical Theology is to be credited with the 
emergence of an ecumenical theology (p. 312) seems to me one-sided. 
Considering the place in that movement of such men as the late Arch- 
bishop Temple and, in this country, of outspoken critics of the Dialecti- 
cal Theology, one wonders if the view really can be sustained. Professor 
Paul Lehmann’s article on “Crisis Theology” is one of the clearest, most 
compact expositions of the subject I have ever seen. His explanation (p. 
310) of the relation of Crisis to Dialectical Theology (which also has an 
illuminating article, by Prof. E. P. Dickie) and to Neo-Orthodoxy will 
surely make for greater clarity and mutual understanding among theo- 
logians—at least among theological students! The article ends with criti- 
cisms, and a good bibliography. Several other articles end with similar 
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criticisms which require further thinking by the reader and will stimulate 
the serious student; e.g., Professor William Miiller’s queries (II.853) at 
the end of his article on “Patristics.” Such articles take us into the work- 
shop of the scholar, and enable the “busy minister” or the beginner, e.g., 
the entering theological student, to see at once what the “live” issues are 
at the present day. 

There is a fine series of key articles, i.e., surveys of Twentieth Century 
Trends in Old Testament Studies, New Testament Studies, Patristics, 
Medieval Church History, Reformation Church History, European Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity in the U. S., Comparative Religion, Theology, 
Practical Theology, and Roman Catholic Church (see Vol. I, p. xx). 
There are also great survey articles on “Biblical Archeology’—one by 
Professor Albright, over 16 columns in length, followed by Professor 
Finegan’s briefer one on “Christian Archeology”; and also long, well- 
balanced, well-informed articles on “Protestantism,” the “Reformation,” 
the “Renaissance,” where much of the newer historical information is 
summarized and present-day attitudes and approaches are indicated. The 
newer understanding of Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, and other leaders is 
made clear; the problems—e.g., the economic bearing of the Reformation 
(Calvin and Capitalism!)—are concisely stated; see pp. 198 and 964 f., 
which I wish there were space to quote. Occasional sweeping generaliza- 
tions carry the author’s implication too far: e.g., the statement (on p. 661) 
that the Reformation was God-centered, humanism man-centered. One 
might easily reverse this and say, Protestantism is subjective, humanism 
objective. The end-result, in too much popular religion today, is a new 
kind of anti-intellectualism: ‘““Take the Bible as it is, and do not bother 
with higher criticism—or even with Hebrew and Greek!” Humanism 
really had much more to do with the Reformation than many persons 
seem to realize, especially those who view the Reformation as a purely 
theological movement, rather than social, religious, even economic and 
political. 

One finds traces of anti-liberalism in several articles; and the article 
on that subject (“Liberalism”) even goes the length of describing Nine- 
teenth Century Liberalism as ending up with a choice between the Christ 
Myth of Drews and the insane fanatic of the psycho-analytic writers on 
the Life of Jesus (p. 662). But Liberalism also means a combination of 
orthodox theology, i.e., of orthodox theological convictions, with the fur- 
ther conviction that there is more than one valid type of religious expe- 
rience, and that it is false to the spirit of the Gospel to set up rigid theo- 
logical tests for fellowship or inter-communion in the Christian Church. 
At least this is the way liberal Anglicans view their own position. The 
excellent article on “Philosophy of Religion” describes liberalism as “that 
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type of philosophy which approaches religious questions from the stand- 
point of human experience rather than divine revelation” (p. 959). But 
how does the revelation take place except through religious experience? 
The now-popular repudiation of Nineteenth Century Liberalism has led 
many persons also to repudiate learning and scholarship, especially in the 
historical and Biblical fields but likewise in other areas of religious knowl- 
edge—with the result that some of the religious perspectives of the present 
day are simply appalling. ‘The article on “Religion” traces the reaction 
against the social interpretation of religion which was common about 
1900; but one might almost assume that in the author’s view the chief 
result of two tragic world wars and their attendant evils has been to im- 
press men’s minds once more with the truth of the doctrine of original 
sin! Is this all that religion has to offer, in a world threatened with total 
catastrophe, perhaps annihilation? Is the final consequence of the rejec- 
tion of the “‘social gospel” (i.e., the social application of religion) not writ 
large in Germany’s colossal collapse under Hitler? Is liberalism to be 
rejected, and along with it the social interpretation of religion, and the 
old-fashioned individualism reinstated? The Bible is “the divine writ- 
ten Word to me, and, therefore, without error in the original manuscripts” 
(p. 956). The hopelessness of this emphasis is patent—for the “original 
manuscripts” perished long ago. In brief, this article, and some others, 
seems to me to be much too narrowly theological. Surely, religion is 
something much wider than theology. 

There are excellent brief articles on famous books, such as Rudolf 
Otto’s Idea of the Holy and the widely influential and famous Essays and 
Reviews, Lux Mundi, and Essays Catholic and Critical. The “Chicago 
School” has an article, with a good appraisal. There are also many fine 
articles on Churches, e.g., the Eastern Orthodox (by M. Spinka) and the 
Waldenses (D. Walther), the latter an excellent tabulation of sources; also 
The Church of England in Canada (soon to become the Anglican Church 
in Canada), and the Russian Church since the Revolution. But the arti- 
cle on “Presbyter (part III, in Modern Times)” seems to set forth the 
weakest possible justification for Presbyterian polity: the New Testament 
is credited with the view that authority was “democratically delegated 
from below” (tell that to St. Paul!); while the article on “Episcopacy”’ is 
only a criticism of “high church’ views. There is sound criticism of 
Bishop Kirk’s impossible interpretation of shaliach, but surely something 
more can be said for the modern view of episcopacy than this! Unfortu- 
nately, the article on “Protestant Episcopalians” also is somewhat one- 
sided and provincial. 

In the field of Systematic and Philosophical Theology the articles “Cos- 
mology,” “Laws of Nature,” and “Creation” take for granted a modern, 
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Einsteinian view of the universe; the article “Vitalism” takes full advan- 
tage of the principle of indeterminacy—which of course can easily be over- 
worked. The articles on “Analogy” and on “Being” (by Austin Farrer 
of Oxford) provide a good introduction to present-day metaphysical the- 
ology. ‘“Irrationalism” wholly takes for granted the modern use of that 
term. There is a good exposition of “Existentialism” (though there is 
another definition on p. 539)—which nevertheless still leaves the question 
unanswered, How and why has Kierkegaard gained such immense vogue 
at the present day? Like the origin of “original” sin (p. 827), it is still a 
complete mystery. The big articles on “Man, Doctrine of,” on “Atone- 
ment,” “‘Soteriology,” “Christology,” and “Jesus Christ,” are all extremely 
good—though the explanation of the origin of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment (viz., in the text, ‘““God for Christ’s sake has forgiven you,” p. 1051) 
may seem far too simple. There is a good criticism of the views of Thorn- 
ton and Temple on p. 244. The article “Resurrection of Christ” seems 
to me not to provide adequate safeguards against Docetism, and some 
statements (e.g., the “shattering of history”) are more rhetorical than en- 
lightening. No attention is given the view of Johannes Weiss that Jesus 
rose from the dead as the glorified Messiah, or to the patent fact that the 
earliest account of the Resurrection is found in I Cor. 15 where the verb 
connotes vision. 

The two articles on History and its interpretation provide a good intro- 
duction to the Biblical and historical articles in the new volumes. These 
take for granted, and often describe, the latest results of research. He- 
brew “Weights and Measures” are even presented in tabulated form. 
“Inscriptions (Ancient Hebrew)” is most interesting, and there are de- 
tailed articles on the ‘“Lachish,” ‘‘Nuzi,” and other finds of ancient let- 
ters. “Hebrew Writing” also has an article. F. M. Cross defends the 
correct pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton (Yahweh)—this is “now 
established,” though the etymology is still obscure. The new material 
on Palestine is here, and also that on the Hurrians, Hittites, and other 
ancient peoples whose history impinged upon that of Israel. There is a 
good comparative chronological table on Egypt. Professor H. S. Gehman 
has contributed a magnificent article on the “Septuagint,” while Professor 
Metzger’s articles on “Bible Text (N.T.),” and on “Bible Versions” (34 
columns!) and on the “Canon of the N.T.” are superb surveys of accurate 
information. The article on “History of Israel” (by M. Noth) is brief 
but good. ‘Ancient Law Codes and their Relation to Torah” (by T. J. 
Meek) is valuable and up-to-date. On Daniel, Professor R. B. Y. Scott 
gives a good explanation of the phenomenon of successive Hebrew and 
Aramaic sections. Hosea married a qedeshah or sacred prostitute, and 
the date of Ezra’s return is assumed—I believe correctly—to be later than 
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Nehemiah’s. There are also good articles on “Philo” and “Josephus,” 
stressing modern researches; also one on “Recent Judaism.” 

The article on “Myth in the New Testament” (by O. A. Piper) con- 
tains a vigorous criticism of Bultmann’s Entmythologisierung. ‘‘Census” 
states the latest evidence on Luke 2: 1 ff. “Paul,” “Parables,” ‘Eutha- 
lius,” “Constitution of the Church,” “Mystery Religions,” “Harmony of 
the Gospels (Tatian’s),”” “New Testament Apocrypha,” “Gospels,” “Form 
Criticism’’—all these articles state the latest views, though some are more 
critical than explanatory. Professor J. W. Bowman’s “Messianic Secret” 
combines both criticism and explanation, and so does Dean S. E. John- 
son’s “Sermon on the Mount.” There is no article on the Virgin Birth— 
is there nothing more to be said, since 1912? One wishes that Professor 
Metzger’s ‘“‘Lord’s Prayer’”” were much longer—it is so good. On the 
“Abomination of Desolation” there is no mention of Caligula’s statue. 

The Church History articles also are extremely good, especially those 
on patristics and patrology and on religious biography, and the long sur- 
veys mentioned above. Again the very latest research is reported: e.g., 
on the “Rule of Faith,” which is no longer to be identified with the Creed; 
or the “Didache,” which cannot be used to establish primitive church or- 
ganization, as it is a composite work; or the significance of Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan and its bearing on the early persecutions; or the “Expansion of 
Early Christianity,” where Harnack’s figures are accepted; or “Early 
Christian Judgment on Paganism,” which gives an interesting and valu- 
able summary. 

Professor J. T. McNeill writes a fresh and fascinating article on “Cal- 
vin,” also one on “John Knox’’—in both articles the newer studies are 
fully recognized. (The article on “Calvinism” is by contrast extremely 
scholastic and for the average reader probably completely opaque.) The 
article on “Luther” (by E. G. Schwiebert) is also fresh and illuminating, 
but that on “Zwingli” is only a series of corrections of the original article 
in Vol. XII. Cardinal Ximenes is set in a better and truer light. Tyn- 
dale is now proved to have been largely dependent on Luther (so Pro- 
fessor Hyma). Grosseteste emerges as a more important figure than for- 
merly. There is no article on Kierkegaard—though his influence is 
repeatedly noticed. Ernst Troeltsch receives a brilliant description (i.e., 
his philosophy of history) as “non-skeptical relativism.” 

On Comparative Religion, in addition to the survey article (by Pro- 
fessor Arthur Jeffery) there are excellent articles on the “Mandaeans,” 
“Islam,” ‘“Valentinus,” “Eschatology (Muslim),” “Muhammad,” ‘‘Zoro- 
astrianism,” and ‘Worship in Non-Christian Religions.” There is even 
an article on “Muslims in the U. S.” 

In the practical field there are excellent articles: e.g., “Sermons, Newer 
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Kinds of” (a very suggestive article!); “Vatican, Diplomatic Representa- 
tion at the” (with a good statement of the reasons against it); ‘““Union of 
Churches” (with a chronological list of steps already taken); ‘Music, Sa- 
cred” (but the last paragraph is too subjective); “Alcoholics Anonymous” 
(the author of which is “Anonymity Required”); “Wife, the Pastor’s” 
(which cites a report from England that fifty per cent of the clergy are 
made by their wives, fifty are marred—surely no help for bachelors or the 
undecided!); “Hearing Aids”; “Church and State”; “World Council of 
Churches”; “Clinical Training”; “Baptismal Service”; “Atom Bomb”; 
“Capitalism”; “Democracy”; “Journalism”; “Depression”; “Commu. 
nism”; “Dueling in the U. S.” (largely historical, not practical!); ““Crema- 
tion” (very sound); “Social Gospel” (its rise and decline); “Nationalism”; 
“Labor, Churches and”; “Liturgical Movement”’ (both historical and prac- 
tical). The article on “Psychiatry” is inadequate, though the warning 
against clerical amateurism is important; there is no article on Psycho- 
analysis, which has been increasingly important since 1910. The prac- 
tical articles tend to be exclusively non-liturgical in point of view. 
Should not both kinds of worship be equally represented? There are 
also reliable accounts of theological seminaries, and of various lecture- 
ships in American theological institutions. 

The work is remarkably free from misprints. The few I have found 
will cause the reader no hardship. All in all, the work is a magnificent 
achievement at a time when all book publishing is a more hazardous ven- 
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ture than ever before. I heartily congratulate both the publisher and ; 


the editor-in-chief and his editorial staff whose painstaking, careful work 
is evident on every page. The time has not yet come when we can burn 
the libraries since all wisdom is contained in this one encyclopedia; but 
the serious student will find here an immense help in getting properly 


orientated vis a vis the vast areas of religious knowledge which encircle | 


us at this mid-century observation post. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York, N. Y. 


THE PROTESTANT TRADITION, by J.S. Whale. 360 pp. Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1955. $3.75. 

The composite nature of this book, which embodies the material of a 
number of series of lectures given at different theological institutions, re- 
flects not only the circumstances of its origin but also the fact that the 
Protestant tradition is composed of diverse strands—so diverse, indeed, 
that it sometimes appears doubtful whether there is such a thing as the 
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Protestant tradition rather than an assortment of traditions which share 
the name “protestant” by virtue of their propensity to protest against one 
another. The book begins, as is natural, with studies of Luther and Cal- 
vin, and these are followed by a study of the sect type. Himself a distin- 
guished representative of English non-conformity, Dr. Whale is singularly 
well qualified to write on the sect type (though his adoption of Troeltsch’s 
convenient name for it is, perhaps, unfortunate), and his sympathetic in- 
terpretation of it in relation to the other strands in the Protestant tradi- 
tion is of special significance in view of the great part it has played, and is 
playing today, in American Protestantism. It is coming to be more gen- 
erally recognized that the sect type must receive serious consideration as 
the expression of a dynamic element which is indigenous to Protestantism. 

Dr. Whale does not include the Anglican Church in his survey, and he 
offers no explanation of the omission. Gratifying as this may be to some 
members of the Anglican communion both in England and America, it 
can hardly be contested that the Anglican Church stands historically in a 
positive relation to the Protestant tradition—in this country, indeed, it is 
one of the very few which contains the word “Protestant” in its official 
name and only last year affirmed its resolve to retain it. The eventual 
role which some Anglicans envisage for their Church in the movement 
towards reunion makes the omission doubly regrettable. 

In writing on Luther Dr. Whale draws on a wide knowledge of the lit- 
erature of the Luther-renaissance of the past eighty years. He holds, 
rightly, that Luther’s positive achievement has to be expressed theologi- 
cally, and he discusses the main theological problems which he wrestled 
with, such as justification by faith, the law and the gospel, the doctrine of 
vocation, and the nature of the Church. Luther is viewed in the line 
which runs through Pascal and Kierkegaard as typifying a theological ap- 
proach which is realist, existentialist, and paradoxical. 

In contrast to Luther, whose inexhaustible creativity was of a volcanic 
and unsystematic character, Calvin is presented as the supreme system- 
atizer, “the Captain-General of the Evangelical Faith,” “a powerful in- 
tellect rather than a profound mind.” It was Calvin’s organizing genius 
and ecclesiastical statesmanship that saved Protestantism both from the 
counter-attack of Rome and from the effect of the disruptive forces which 
it had itself released. Dr. Whale devotes a valuable chapter to Calvin's 
churchmanship, in which he traces the development in Calvin’s thought 
on the Church, as it appears in successive editions of the Institutes, and 
shows how it moved between the poles of personal experience of grace 
and the unity of the Church. 

As regards the general character of the theological system elaborated 
in the Institutes, Dr. Whale repeats the familiar view that it is determined 
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by certain basic principles, Calvin’s ‘‘massive Biblicism,” and, above all, 
his doctrine of God. Those features of it which have been found so of- 
fensive are traced to the inexorable logic which impelled him to draw 
the most ruthless inferences from his first principles, even to his own dis- 
comfiture (Decretum quidem horribile). This is true; yet, perhaps, it is 
not the whole truth. Some students of the Institutes contend that the 
stock picture of it as a monolithic structure ignores the presence in it of 
elements in tension, and have suggested that the determining factor in 
Calvin’s thought was not so much logical as rather Christological. 

Dr. Whale himself is logical when he devotes a chapter in the final part 
of the book to the thing against which the Protestant tradition was, and 
is, in protest. In a refreshingly forthright manner he portrays some of 
the more odious features in the face of Romanism. He would, no doubt, 
admit that it also has other, more amiable features; but so long as Rome 
continues unrepentantly to display those of which he writes, Protestant- 
ism can only utter an emphatic and unyielding No. 

The book concludes with a study of the problem of reunion, which is 
specially acute in face of the fissiparous tendency in Protestantism. The 
author, however, reminds those who like to lay all the blame for disunity 
at the door of Protestantism that “Christendom has been sick of the palsy 
of disunion” from the beginning, and that the two major breaches in the 
unity of the body, that between the Eastern and Western Churches and 
that between Roman and Protestant in the West, are alike attributable 
to “the ancient Roman desire to rule.” In his survey of the ecumenical 
movement, which he cordially supports (and spells with a diphthong), 
Dr. Whale sees the main problem to lie in the existence of three divergent 
conceptions of the Church which correspond to three different approaches 
to the Christological problem, the Monophysite, which regards the Church 
as a purely divine society, the Ebionite, which regards it as “almost a 
purely human society, providing religious services for those who want 
them and suitable social amenities for fostering fellowship among its 
members,” and the orthodox, which regards it as both human and divine. 
It is a suggestive point; but while the application of the Christological 
analogy to ecclesiology might be helpful in some ways, it is difficult to 
see how it could yield any decisive answer to the most intractable ques- 
tion, which is whether the ministry belongs to the human side or the 
divine. 

The book is written with a distinction of style and an engaging humor 
which make it a delight to read. 

GrorcE S. HENDRY 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE, by H. H. Rowley. 201 pp. Philadelphia, 

Westminster Press, 1955. $3.50. 

This book, by one of Great Britain’s foremost Old Testament scholars, 
is an excellent witness to the revival of interest in Biblical theology. 
Those who have followed Professor Rowley’s writings know that increas- 
ingly his mind has been occupied by the larger issues of the Bible as a 
whole. Indeed, The Re-discovery of the Old Testament, to cite the title 
of one of his earlier books, has brought the reviewer to a deep apprecia- 
tion of the Christian conviction that the currents of the Old Testament 
flow to Christ and his Church. The six chapters of the present book, 
based on a series of lectures given in Great Britain and the United States, 
present a vigorous, illuminating, and carefully documented discussion of 
the unity of the Bible. 

The author flatly rejects all typological and allegorical interpretations 
which tend to place both Testaments on a static level of uniformity. The 
Bible presents a “dynamic unity,” a unity-within-diversity. He under- 
stands the Biblical dynamic in terms of a norm which is not explicitly 
found in the Bible itself, namely, growth or process. The unity of the 
Bible, he affirms, is “the unity of a process and a development” (p. 15). 
He reminds the reader, however, that this “unity of growth” is not a 
straight line evolutionary development. It is more like the development 
traceable in the life of a man, whose advance from youth to manhood is 
characterized by a continuous thread of thought and experience. The 
unbroken thread, manifest in the life of Israel, is the revelation of God. 
Diversities are accounted for by the limitations of the historical medium 
through which God chose to reveal himself, with the result that some ideas 
were refined and others sloughed off in the process of development. Ap- 
parently the Bible, according to Rowley, gives some ground for proposi- 
tional revelation, for it records how inspired men of God ‘“‘mediated ideas 
and principles to men” (p. 8). 

The theme set forth in the first chapter is elaborated in five subsequent 
chapters, although without any attempt to indicate the outline for a full- 
scale discussion of Biblical theology. The chapter on “The Law and the 
Prophets” is a powerful corrective to the view, which has become orthodox 
for Biblical critics, that there was a violent antagonism between priestly 
and prophetic religion. Here diversity is informed by a fundamental 
unity, a unity consummated in the prophetic-priestly view of sacrifice in 
Isaiah 53. According to the Old Testament, Rowley points out, sacrifice 
must carry a “two-way traffic,” that is, it must be the organ of man’s faith- 
ful approach to God before it can be the effective medium of God’s ap- 
proach to man. 

In a chapter on “God and Man” his method is to explore first the Bibli- 
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cal witness concerning the nature of God and then to take up the nature 
of man. Rejecting the notion that the Old Testament starts from a prim- 
itive conception of God which in the course of development was so altered 
that nothing of the original remained, he affirms that “much is constant 
from the earliest documents of the Bible, though with a developing rich- 
ness and meaning” (p. 63). Similarly there was constancy in the convic- 
tion that the will of God is the law of man’s life, although the understand- 
ing of God’s will developed during the course of Israel’s history. 

A chapter on “The Fulfillment of Promise” is devoted to the “interlock- 
ing” of the two Testaments. “The New,” he says, “is neither a merely 
natural development from the Old, nor the substitution of something un- 
related” (p. 91). The bond of unity is not a continuous development, 
but, paradoxically, a discontinuity which both supersedes and fulfills the 
Old Testament. In this connection he argues skillfully that the Old 
Testament points beyond itself, not to post-biblical Judaism but to the 
New Testament apart from which the Old cannot be fully understood. 
Judaism finally abandoned temple sacrifice by the compulsion of circum- 
stance, not in response to a new prophetic word of the Lord. Christian- 
ity, on the other hand, proclaims a new revelation of God in history which 
both supersedes the law of Moses and fulfills Old Testament hopes. Al- 
though rejecting typology, he insists that “the lines of correspondence” 
between the Testaments are very impressive. He points to “similar pat- 
terns” which are part of “the texture of the revelation.” In this common 
pattern, he says, we can trace “the signature of God.”” Although Rowley 
is justified in his opposition to a hermeneutical method which claims to 
deduce the New Testament from the Old, one suspects that his quarrel 
with typology may be largely semantic. 

The dominant theme in the two final chapters on “The Cross” and 
“The Christian Sacraments” is the sacrificial element in Christian theol- 
ogy, ignored or rejected by those with an excessively Abelardian ap- 
proach. The most remarkable correspondence between the Testaments, 
he says, is the portrait of the Suffering Servant, historicized in Jesus Christ. 
The Cross is the intersection for a two-way traffic: God’s approach to man 
in grace, and man’s approach to God in faith. These objective and sub- 
jective factors are present in the celebration of the Lord’s supper. “As 
an objective sacrifice it took place once for all under Pontius Pilate; yet 
for us it is a present sacrifice in the moment of our submission and obe- 
dience” (p. 181). He insists that the Reformers were unjustified in 
wholly rejecting the sacrificial view for which there is clear warrant in 
Scripture. His discussion of the sacrament (not “ordinance’’!) of bap- 
tism is not the mere bias of a Baptist. Those who read his vigorous de- 
fense of adult baptism, on the basis of New Testament exegesis and the 
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teaching of the whole Bible on rites and ceremonies, will be challenged 
to find sound Scriptural ground for paedobaptism. 

To read a book of this superb quality is stimulating and enlightening. 
Indeed, this book is a reminder that the revival of Biblical theology is 
occasioned in great measure by the contribution of reverent, intensive 
scholarship which, without forsaking the gains made by predecessors, has 
moved out into new frontiers. The reader who turns to this book will 
come to a clearer understanding that the Biblical revelation bears “the 
signature of God.” 

BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 
Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, New Jersey 


PROTESTANT—CATHOLIC—JEw, by Will Herberg. 320 pp. Garden City, 

N. Y., Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1955. $4.00. 

All who have read anything from the pen of Mr. Herberg know that 
when they pick up his latest creation they are in for an interesting and 
usually a challenging time. This “Essay in American Religious Sociol- 
ogy” isno exception. It is a detailed description of the sociological struc- 
ture of American religion as that structure is to be seen in the three great 
religious groups which constitute religion in America. Mr. Herberg’s 
gathering of supporting data is both adequate and impressive and his use 
of it is not tedious. On the contrary, the reader finds it both interesting 
and informative as the author develops his theme. 

His thesis is that in the past Americans thought of themselves and of 
their neighbors in terms of nationality. It was the ethnic origin of their 
immigrant forefathers or of themselves which identified them in the 
American social scene and which gave them their status and sense of be- 
longing. The larger American society was composed of separate ethnic- 
national, or ethnic-cultural, groups. And it was these groups which fur- 
nished the self-identification and social location which man always seeks 
in society. However, these groups were but a transitional phase in the 
adjustment from the ethnic origins of the past to the American identity 
of present twentieth-century America. 

What has taken the place of the national and cultural groups which 
were so prominent in American life such a short time ago? The first- 
generation immigrant American found his identity in those groups which 
gave him contact with his past. The second generation in its attempt to 
establish identity found itself in the predicament of seeking to revolt from 
that which had given identity to its fathers while having no adequate sub- 
stitute to take its place. But it is the third generation which has found 
that which both replaces the ethnic group and accomplishes the American 
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identity which the ethnic group by its very nature could not do. Follow- 
ing Marcus Hansen’s principle that “what the son wishes to forget, the 
grandson wishes to remember,” Herberg maintains that the remembering 
and the self-identification of the third generation has found its outlet in 
religious affiliation. ‘The newcomer is expected to change many things 
about him as he becomes American—nationality, language, culture. One 
thing, however, he is not expected to change—and that is his religion. 
And so it is religion that with the third generation has become the dif- 
ferentiating element and the context of self-identification and social loca- 
tion” (p. 35). 


With the foregoing as a base Mr. Herberg then treats the three religious _ 


groups both as to their history in America and the peculiar problems 
which they have faced in the past and, perhaps, still face today. In all 
of this he is scholarly in his facts and judgments, and he is penetrating in 
his analysis of the peoples, movements, and pressures which have created 
the contemporary American religious structure. To the reader who is 
genuinely interested in American religion, his development of his theme 
is inevitably interesting and provocative. Provocative not because one 
disagrees, but because one is caused to remember this and remember that 
in his own experience which substantiates what is said in the book, or 
perhaps that which does not fit the pattern. For as Herberg points out 
“religion, touching as it does man’s ultimate relation, in the end escapes 
all explanatory categories” (p. 77). 

Those chapters in the book which will cause the reader the most reflec- 
tion are those which deal with the present-day upswing in religion and 
which present an evaluation of the contemporary religious attitudes and 
commitments of the “religious” American. In the main, this reviewer 
is in hearty agreement with Mr. Herberg’s evaluation of the growing tend- 
ency toward “civic religion” which identifies religion and the American 
way of life. However, I would think that he overlooks a not insignificant 
number of the American people when he says that “not to be—that is, 
not to identify oneself and be identified as—either a Protestant, a Catho- 
lic, or a Jew is somehow not to be an American” (p. 274). Not to be so 
identified certainly means that one is not considered religious in the usual 
sense, but I would doubt that religious membership has become a mark 
of being an American in the mind of the average citizen. 

The strength of this book lies in the author’s keen understanding and 
insight into the problems and adjustments of the immigrant, particularly 
the immigrant of the past one hundred years. Its weakness lies in the 
author’s tendency to equate all of the United States with the large metro- 
politan and immigrant centers of the East. One is tempted to suggest 
that Mr. Herberg would do well to venture west of the Hudson and per- 
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haps even the Mississippi if he would understand the totality of American 
religion today. 

Puitip H. AsHBy 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND Mora. PuiLosopnuy, by George F. Thomas. 539 
pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. $5.75. 

This is an excellent and important book. In many respects it is the 
most adequate and comprehensive contribution yet made to the currently 
growing literature of Christian ethcis. There is in our time a rebirth of 
creative thinking about the Christian ethic. Indeed much of the best 
Christian thinking in our time has been ethically oriented; it has been a 
reflection on the Christian ethics. Many trends have shown up in this 
writing. Some of it is dominantly social in outlook. Other books in the 
subject are Biblical in outlook. Still others—though fewer—have been 
oriented to moral philosophy. It will give the prospective reader some 
idea of the scope of Professor Thomas’s book to say that he develops and 
carries through with great success all of these facets of Christian ethics. 
The result is a wise and adequate book. 

The different facets of Christian ethics are reflected in the main divi- 
sions of the book. Part One is devoted to the development of the Chris- 
tian ethic. It deals with the historical formulation of the Christian ethic 
in Biblical thought. While he disavows professional competence in Bib- 
lical study, Thomas shows wide reading, sane judgment, and what is even 
more important, a genuine awareness of the ethical significance of the 
Bible. The chapters of this section are devoted to “The Old Testament 
Background,” ““The Kingdom of God and the Law,” “The Law of Love,” 
“The Life of Love,” and “The Ethics of St. Paul.” A particularly dis- 
cerning final chapter traces the theme “Law and Liberty” through great 
figures from St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas to the Reformers and 
Protestant sectarians. 

A key concept in this theological renaissance of our time has been the 
doctrine of man. Indeed for many of the Existentialist theologians, man 
is a question to which God is the answer. Part Two of Thomas’s book 
shows the importance of a doctrine of man for ethics. The influence of 
Reinhold Niebuhr is apparent in the statement of such concepts as the 
image of God, creatureliness, and sin. But there is no servile depend- 
ence, and there is a chapter entitled “Man as Redeemed: The Christian 
Life” in which the idea of grace is appreciatively depicted. 

It is often pointed out that the Bible defines a perspective in religion 
and ethics which is indissolubly moral and social. While some faiths and 
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philosophies seek to draw their adherents beyond society, the Christian 
ideal is to serve God in and through society. “Thomas’s interpretation of 
the Christian ethic takes this fact seriously. Part Three consists of chap- 
ters on sex and marriage, love and justice, politics, democracy, the eco- 
nomic order, race, war and peace. In each case the effort is made—and 
with much success—to bring the illumination of the Bible to bear upon 
urgent social problems. To this task Thomas also brings wide reading in 
the social sciences. The result is a vigorous statement of a “liberal” 
Christian social ethic. Thomas’s thought in this respect resists easy pig- 
eonholing, but on each of the issues he discusses he seems to find his way 
to conclusions somewhere between stand-pat conservatism and irrespon- 
sible radicalism. Or to put it in other words, he has given love significant 
factual embodiment in human social relations. 

The last part of the book entitled “Faith and Reason in Ethics” is in- 
tellectually the most challenging and original part of the book. There 
has been in recent decades a growing alienation between Christian ethics 
and moral philosophy. This is a double tragedy. As Thomas points out 
in his preface, it has meant that moral philosophy has increasingly become 
empty and sterile analysis, having little relation to actual issues of human 
good or evil, and no relation to the great social issues of our day, fraught 
as they are with moral significance. The opposite is also true. Christian 
ethics, deprived of rational appraisal and criticism, has often been unrea- 
sonable and authoritarian. 

Professor Thomas’s book is an important step in re-establishing com- 
munications between Christian ethics and moral philosophy. ‘Thomas's 
training and experience in philosophy, his wide acquaintance with the 
literature of moral philosophy come into play as he discusses such topics 
as happiness, duty, moral values, virtue, and character. What he seeks is 
a genuine synthesis of Christian ethics and moral philosophy in a Chris- 
tian moral philosophy. 

Different readers will hold different views as to his success in this am- 
bitious undertaking. This reader welcomes his effort as a fresh and con- 
structive and reasonable voice in the age-long dialogue between Christian 
ethics and moral philosophy. Of the whole book one may say that, agree 
or disagree on any particular subject, the reader’s thinking is clarified and 
stimulated. And—what is unfortunately rare in books on ethics—his 
moral valuations are clarified, tested, and stimulated. 

This is not the sort of book which was written in a month or a year. 
It incorporates in its closely reasoned pages the study and reflection of 
decades. It also expresses the style of thought and exposition of an out- 
standing teacher. To say that in many of its discussions one sees the 
marks of the classroom, is to damn the book in the eyes of some readers. 
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But it is intended as a significant tribute to say that one sees between the 
lines of many paragraphs the lectures of a great teacher—and what is even 
better—the result of give-and-take of class discussion. 

If I have any real problem with this book, it has a certain ambiguity in 
the use of the terms “Christian” and “Christian Ethics.”” On many occa- 
sions the reader does not know whether Professor Thomas uses these and 
similar terms descriptively or normatively, as a description of the way 
Christians do think and act in these matters, or as a statement of how they 
ought to think and act. If it is the former, then I do not think he has 
paid sufficient attention to the real diversity among Christians. If he in- 
tends the normative meaning, I seriously question the use of the term, 
Christian. This is not to question the content of the ideas which the 
book sets out. However, I do think that it raises real problems of com- 
munication, particularly among students and teachers who will be among 
the chief readers of this book. Indeed a too simple use of the term Chris- 
tian in serious discussion does not serve well either the cause of Christian- 
ity or of human reason. 

Joun A. HUTCHISON 
Columbia University 
New York City 


THE GREAT INVITATION; ZURICH SERMONS, by Emil Brunner. 188 pp. 

London, Lutterworth Press, 1955. 15s. 

Many books have come from the able pen of Dr. Emil Brunner and 
have been well received in the religious world because of their theological 
insight, spiritual tone, and pithy manner of presentation. One does not 
require an interpreter to understand his ideas. But The Great Invita- 
tion is altogether different from anything he has hitherto written, for it 
is his first book of sermons. We hope it will not be the last. His preface 
explains that until now he has deliberately avoided such publication be- 
cause of his conviction that “‘printed sermons have always and increasingly 
seemed to me inadequate”—an opinion generally, but not always, true. 
The reason for his change of mind was a demand of the Cathedral con- 
gregation of Zurich to which he had preached from time to time over a 
period of five years. 

Professors of theology are not usually effective sermon writers or preach- 
ers. The necessary classroom methods of presentation do not engender a 
good pulpit style. Dr. Brunner provides the rare and happy exception, 
and fortunate were the people who heard these sermons. 

The book is small, 184 pages, but twenty-two sermons are within its 
covers. As one would expect, the subjects are substantial, the texts fit- 
ting, and the titles representative. Not many American preachers can 
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match the following themes in weight and dignity: ““The Temporal and 
the Eternal,” “The Great Invitation,” “Election,” ‘““The Folly and the 
Scandal of the Cross,” ““The Covenant of God,” “Death and Resurrec- 
tion.” These are, of course, reflective of his theological viewpoint and 
evangelical spirit. 

John Morley, when told of any rapidly rising young politician or writer, 
always asked, “Has he direction?” What should be true of a life should 
also be true of a sermon. These sermons meet that challenge. The 
reader is left in no doubt about the point aimed at, and is purposefully 
carried toward it. His style is simple, with occasional discursiveness. He 
takes great ideas and states them in such terms that the average side-street 
man can say, “I know what he means.” 

He makes the skillful use of the question mark by deliberately posing 
a series of interrogations which arouse both the hearer’s interest and 
thought. He is a good phrasemaker, and many of his sentences stimulate 
and tease the mind. He is an honest preacher, for he does not profess to 
explain everything and frankly admits that here and there he sees through 
a glass darkly. “We are faced,” he says in the sermon “Lord, is it I?” 
“by the impenetrable things in the mystery of the divine humanity of 
Jesus. .. . He keeps close to his congregation and sustains their in- 
terest by intimate expressions of address and by associating himself with 
its members in the use of the familiar “we.’” There is no preaching from 
the loft. Also, he does not let his truth wander around in the upper 
spaces, but makes it relevant to his hearers by good illustration and close 
application. 

As a sermon critic we can see certain flaws of construction and presen- 
tation, but taken in its total worth this book is to be warmly recommended 
to both the beginning and the experienced preacher. 

James W. CLARKE 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF ORIGINAL SIN, by H. Shelton Smith. 242 pp. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. $3.50. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the doctrine of original sin was vigorously debated by 
American Protestants, and it is this century of controversy which pro- 
vides the primary focus of this study by Professor Smith. The discussion 
produced much more heat than light, for it almost invariably degenerated 
into fruitless speculations concerning “the first man.” Jonathan Ed- 
wards, to be sure, did exhibit interest in the existential dimensions of the 
doctrine, but the others were largely preoccupied with scholastic defini- 
tions. 
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Two final chapters deal with the period since 1850. The proponents 
of the New Theology—Theodore T. Munger, Newman Smyth, George 
A. Gordon, Washington Gladden, William Newton Clarke, and others— 
rejected the notion of total depravity and discarded the concept of orig- 
inal sin. By 1900, it is suggested, they and their heirs had almost ceased 
to discuss sin at all. The final chapter centers its attention upon the 
revival of interest in the doctrine of original sin which is to be seen in 
the thought of Walter Rauschenbusch, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Paul 
Tillich. 

A strange feature of the volume is the omission of any concluding 
chapter. The narrative is left dangling with the sentence: “It may well 
be that Tillich’s myth of the transcendent fall is causing Niebuhr to re- 
scrutinize the ontological implications involved in his own paradox of 
inevitability and responsibility.” This suggests that the discussion is 
continuing, but one would have welcomed an over-all evaluation of the 
debate and its significance. The author’s repeated references to “a 
serious view of the human predicament” and “a more realistic percep- 
tion of the human predicament,” as well as the constant contrast he draws 
between “optimism” and “realism,” indicates that his writing does not 
stem from a mere antiquarian interest. It is unfortunate, therefore, that 
he does not share his concern with the reader, and give the reader the 
benefit of the mature judgment he has reached as a result of his investiga- 
tions. 

One incidental fact which the book makes evident is worth noting. 
Until recently serious theological discussion was carried on overwhelm- 
ingly by men who were actively engaged in the pastorate. Men such as 
Jonathan Edwards, Jedidiah Morse, Jonathan Mayhew, Samuel Hopkins, 
Charles Chauncey, Nathanael Emmons, Horace Bushnell, William Ellery 
Channing, Albert Barnes, Theodore Parker, and Theodore T. Munger 
far over-shadowed the occupants of professorial chairs. Since the turn of 
the century, however, the professors have come more and more to dom- 
inate the theological scene, with the result that the final chapter cites no 
preacher as a significant representative of present theological tendencies. 

WINTHROP S. HupsoN 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, New York 


SEx IN CHRISTIANITY AND PsyCHOANALysIs, by William Graham Cole. 

329 pp. New York, Oxford University Press, 1955. $4.00. 

This book, written in a clear and precise but very readable style, marks 
in a crucial moment the definite limit beyond which a study of sex in 
Christianity and psychoanalysis cannot go if treated merely historically. 

In a first part Christian thinkers from Jesus to contemporary theo- 
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logians are reviewed as to the degree to which they either adhere to the 
genuine Hebraic-Christian outlook on sex or are infected with the dual- 
istic asceticism and libertinism of Greek influence. In this excellent 
presentation, the author argues successfully and with a penetrating under- 
standing for the case of a naturalistic attitude toward sexuality in spite 
of his somewhat rigid categorizing which does not allow the individual 
theologian to come out fully on his own. 

In a second part, Freud and some contemporary psychoanalysts are 
chosen to demonstrate that a psychotherapeutic attempt, independent of 
any humanistic or scientific prejudices, points to the very same apprecia- 
tion of undistorted sexuality which genuine Christianity potentially sug- 
gests. When coping therapeutically with the sexual confusions and per- 
versions of the individual patient, the analyst is confronted with and must 
combat the fearful and unrealistic denial of true sexuality which arose 
precisely from the traditional Christian misunderstanding of sex. 

The struggle and violent disagreement on this subject among the ana- 
lysts themselves clearly proves that even their radical approach does not 
really bring them beyond our present confusion. Mr. Cole, who is not 
an expert in the field of psychoanalysis but who is trying hard to give an 
accurate report, loses for himself and the reader the thread which here- 
tofore he has so clearly woven. ‘The detailed but too scanty account does 
not make his intended point. His choice of men whom he uses as ex- 
amples is debatable in that H. S. Sullivan, barely mentioned, could have 
greatly clarified the issue, whereas Karen Horney is misinterpreted since 
the author fails to make her significant distinction between the cultural 
and the social aspects in the environmental influence. On the whole the 
proof texts quoted by the author should be more widely representative of 
the works written in this field. 

In the third and final part William Cole endeavors to reconstruct criti- 
cally the Christian interpretations of sex. Although his insights in them- 
selves are constructive and his suggestions provocative, one hardly can 
believe that he is himself aware of their tremendous implications and 
consequences since he simply enumerates them without unfolding their 
true significance. 

The real crux in the matter is that as long as we deal with human sex- 
uality as a separate unit in itself we really hide our true task, namely, a 
complete and basic reconstruction not only of the Christian interpreta- 
tion of sex but of the whole Christian understanding of man. We are 
very grateful to the author of this book that his excellent and careful 
study proves finally—as we hope—that until the fundamental clue to a 
complete integration of the personality is found, the phenomenon of 
sexual confusion and distortion cannot in itself be constructively over- 
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come. But where this very integration spontaneously comes about, it is 
indicated by the fact that sexuality finds its natural and appropriate place 
and ceases to be an insolvable problem on its own. 

Here arises the essential question which the author does not seem to 
face. Why is it that Hellenistic dualism could have perverted the gen- 
uine Hebraic-Christian naturalism at its very beginning and throughout 
the whole western tradition? Dualism obviously stands for something 
which is a real experience in human life. This is furthermore suggested 
by the strange and yet not fully explained relationship between sin and 
neurosis which Dr. Cole mentions (p. 320) but again without going to the 
real roots of the problem. Why is it that especially in the realm of sex- 
uality Christianity and psychoanalysis accuse each other respectively of 
either moral rigidity or moral laxity? 

We should never forget that it is a grave error if, under the banner of 
naturalism, sexuality is understood merely as an individualistic and bio- 
logical function regardless of its deeper meaning—the expression of a ful- 
filled interpersonal relatedness. This deviation endangered romantic 
naturalism and partly seduced early psychoanalysis. Dualism has here 
an appropriate critical importance in order to preserve the interpersonal 
character of sexuality and so preserve its basic meaning. Only where 
dualism abstracts this meaning from its actual realization in flesh and 
blood, is the gnostic heresy committed. To put it into theological terms, 
dualism in its many doctrinal and moralistic superstitions has the Logos 
without an Incarnation; whereas naturalism, if taken as a salvation in 
itself, has an Incarnation without the Logos. 

The true solution of the sexual problem, based on a naturalistic the- 
ology and taking into account all the therapeutic findings of modern psy- 
choanalysis, lies in the awareness that in Jesus Christ the personal Logos 
of God became flesh and blood in order that we may no longer be sepa- 
rate and estranged entities on our own but may be renewed in the free- 
dom of spontaneously and unashamedly sharing together our mutual 
belonging to God. 

Hans HOFMANN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE ConFLict OF RELIGIONS, by Philip H. Ashby. 225 pp. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. $3.50. 

No one who has lived in the Orient could fail to become aware of the 
conflict of religions. In the Near East one is constantly being made con- 
scious of the fear in which indigenous non-Muslims [ive in a dominantly 
Muslim society, and the sad division of India into Hindustan and Paki- 
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stan has roots in a similar fear the Muslims had of living, when British 
rule was withdrawn, amidst a non-Muslim majority. In Ceylon one was 
very conscious of the sharp cleavage between Hindus and Buddhists, and 
while teaching class in a Christian College in South India one could ex- 
pect every now and then a flare-up that revealed deep-seated conflict be- 
tween caste and non-caste Hindus. This is not merely a matter of social 
groups. In Cairo one may read the Christian magazine al-Huda and the 
Muslim magazine Mayjallat al-Azhar, and find that though both are writ- 
ten in the Arabic language their thought worlds are so far apart it is al- 
most as though they were written in different languages. Moreover, both 
in India and in the Near East one is often astonished at how little the 
various religious communities really know about the religion of the other 
groups living around them. ‘There is, of course, nothing new in this. 
We have ample evidence from the ancient world of conflict among the 
religions, and of abysmal ignorance in one group of what religion meant 
in the life and thought of other groups. 

The suggestion of Ashby’s book is that though this conflict and lack of 
understanding may not have mattered too much in the past it is a grave 
peril in today’s world where modern ways of life are bringing us all so 
close to one another, and where in the face of anti-religious forces it is 
vitally important that religion should make some special effort to empha- 
size its claims on the hearts and minds of men. He chooses Christianity, 
Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism as the four religions with the largest 
body of followers today and, after some discussion of the situation in 
which each of these four finds itself in our modern world, he devotes con- 
siderable space to an exposition of what each of them teaches on what we 
should call the doctrine of revelation, the doctrine of God, the doctrine 
of man, and the doctrine of salvation both here and hereafter, in so far 
as such exposition is possible for him on the basis of source material avail- 
able in English. Then he looks at the broad picture of how each of the 
four has considered its relationship to other religions, and presses his own 
conviction that all of them, while recognizing the points of conflict with 
others in which they find themselves, should we willing to reconsider what 
religion means to them, with a view to passing beyond their conflicts to a 
place where they can work together towards realizing those purposes all 
religions have in common. 

The author pleads his cause very earnestly, and certainly has grounds 
for believing that nothing but good could come from the adherents of 
each of these, indeed of all the living religions, learning more about what 
those of a different persuasion believe and practice. One may register 
serious doubt, however, whether lively and vigorous rivalry among them 
for the attention of mankind would not do far more to emphasize the 
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values they claim religion has, than any such “let us all get together on 
what we have in common” as the author proposes. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


THE REDISCOVERY OF THE BIBLE, by William Neil. 255 pp. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1954. $3.00. 

Readers of this book will be impressed from start to finish by the can- 
dor of the author and the strength of his convictions. One conviction 
which he emphasizes in a variety of ways is that the Bible has a decisive 
message for our day. It reveals God’s plan to recreate the world. A\l- 
though these lectures were written primarily for his students in the de- 
partment of Biblical Studies at the University of Aberdeen, the lay reader 
with more than ordinary grasp of historical and theological problems 
should find the exposition both instructive and full of interest. 

The contents of the book are divided into four parts. First of all Neil 
considers the need for rediscovering the Bible. He gives wise counsel 
how and how not to read it. In the forty-two pages of part two he gives 
a remarkably succinct account (almost too succinct to be adequate) of the 
history of Old and New Testament criticism, the contribution of archae- 
ology, and the reliability of the Biblical text. In part three he treats the 
newer insights which relate to the uniqueness of the Bible, the historicity 
of the records, theological interpretation, the unity of the Bible, and the 
Bible and the Church. In part four (slightly more than half of the book) 
he expounds the emergent picture of the Bible in broad perspective as a 
positive resource of spiritual guidance and strength. 

It is in this latter half of the book that Neil makes his most telling con- 
tribution. His treatment consists of a series of sixteen essays splendidly 
planned and forcefully written in which he stimulates the reader to see 
the Biblical canvass as a whole. This he does by likening the scope of 
Holy Scripture to a divine drama in which the acts of God in history are 
portrayed against a background of eternity. The prologue is said to be 
the opening chapters of Genesis, the epilogue the book of the Revelation; 
act one, the call and failure of Israel; act two, the coming of Christ; and 
act three, the founding of the Christian Church. It is by his ability to 
make the strategic personalities of the Biblical narrative such as Abraham, 
Moses, Samuel, and David live, and to portray the prophets as the keepers 
of the conscience of the Hebrew people that Neil’s emergent picture be- 
comes convincing. In like manner he treats such positive factors in the 
ministry of Jesus as his intention to found a New Israel, and to create a 
New Covenant by his death and resurrection. 
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With respect to New Testament criticism the author looks with reserva- 
tions at the works of Rudolf Bultmann and Austin Farrer, for he asserts 
that although these scholars have much to teach about the form in which 
the life and teaching of Jesus has been transmitted in the Gospels, their 
approach to Biblical fact tends to disappear under the guise of interpreta- 
tion. He commends the works of Dodd, Manson, and Taylor as provid- 
ing a more balanced approach to historical and theological problems in 
the New Testament. 

While his use of spicy language may well have added to the delivery of 
these lectures in oral form, the tendency of the author to overstate his case, 
or to use outdated illustrations, is a limitation. A topical and textual in- 
dex would add considerably to the usefulness of this book as a reference 
work. The parallel readings mentioned at the end of each chapter are 
exceedingly well-chosen. 

Howarp TILLMAN KUIST 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THEY SEEK A CouNTRY; THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANS: SOME ASPECTS, 
Edited by Gaius J. Slosser. 330 pp. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1955. $4.75. 

The Presbyterian Historical Society of the Upper Ohio Valley initiated 
the holding at Pittsburgh on October 2-3, 1953, of a symposium in which 
a series of papers was read. Under the able editorship of Gaius J. Slosser, 
who had presided as chairman of the symposium, these papers became 
They Seek a Country; The American Presbyterians: Some Aspects. This 
collection is devoted almost entirely to the history of the United Presby- 
terian Church and the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Individual authors 
wrote twelve of the chapters and three collaborated on the final chapter. 
The several writers have discussed some aspects of Presbyterianism from 
its “Origins” (Ch. I) to ‘““Today and Tomorrow: The Road Ahead” (Ch. 
XIII). Any attempt at such an expanse of coverage is naturally fraught 
with problems in selection and emphasis. The division of time is heavy 
on the early period. With the exception of Chapter IX, “Serving Over- 
seas,” the bulk of the first eleven chapters is devoted to the period prior 
to 1869. Only two chapters are left to bring the story down to the pres- 
ent day. 

This book traces the history of Presbyterian beginnings, the great 
Ulster-Scotch migration to America, and the consequent formation of 
a Church which became “distinctly an American institution.” This 
democratic, self-governing Church spread rapidly and by the time of the 
American Revolution had developed considerable strength in the Middle 
Colonies. After the Revolution it occupied a strategic place on the ex- 
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panding frontier. Although the Presbyterians failed to keep the pace 
set by the Methodists and the Baptists, the entire Church became a mis- 
sionary society whose work in the domestic and foreign fields has been 
supported by millions in the Church and has resulted in changing the 
pattern of life for individuals and for nations. Believing that the ac- 
quiring of knowledge was essential for an effective ministry, the Presby- 
terians insisted that all their preachers be educated in some formal fash- 
ion. Between 1800 and 1860 they led the way in establishing permanent 
colleges in America. Presbyterian service in founding and preserving this 
country is an impressive and praiseworthy fact. Although compromising 
on the slavery question for fear of alienating the South, both Northern 
branches of the Church eventually spoke out against human bondage. 
Since the Civil War Presbyterians have developed for the masses deep so- 
cial concern which has led to the growth of “institutional’’ Churches. 
“The Road Ahead” (Ch. XIII) promises to be one paved with a healthy 
optimism. 

Obviously the editor had no hand in writing the material on the dust 
cover which claims They Seek a Country is a “truly definitive study, a 
classic in its field.”” For this type of co-operative writing the reviewer 
considers this a good book. Because of the excellence of the writers (in- 
cluding a Baptist and a Methodist), the individual chapters are generally 
well organized. An extensive chart showing the origin of the branches 
of the Church aids the reader to move through hurried explanations made 
necessary by the limitation of space. Miniature biographies in a ‘““Who’s 
Who” (pp. 292-301) identify 119 people, 83 of whom appear in plates of 
illustrations beginning with John Calvin and concluding with President 
Eisenhower. Since 1956 is the 250th anniversary of organized Presby- 
terianism in the United States, this book should receive a hearty reception 
not only from Presbyterians but also from others who take pride and in- 
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Agnes Scott College 
Decatur, Georgia 


CHARISTERIA IOHANNI KOPP OCTOGENARIO OBLATA. 304 pp. Stockholm, 
1954. $5.00. (Papers of the Estonian Theological Society in Exile, 
No. 7.) (May be obtained from the Bookstore, Chicago Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Maywood, III.) 

STUDIES IN THE GOsPELS, Essays IN MEMory OF R. H. LIGHTFooT, Edited 
by D. E. Nineham. 262 pp. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1955. 30s. 
These two volumes of Festschriften are worthy tributes to two European 

theologians, one a Lutheran, the other an Anglican. While professor of 

practical theology in the theological Faculty of the University of Tartu 

(Dorpat) in Estonia, now unhappily in exile, Johannes Képp (whose sur- 
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name is pronounced approximately as though it were spelled “Kwipp”) 
was influential in shaping the spiritual outlook of the Lutheran Church in 
Estonia. His election for three terms to the office of rector magnificus in 
the university and to numerous learned societies indicates the esteem in 
which he was held as a scholar and an administrator. Fourteen essays are 
gathered here, six in German, one in French, and the rest in English. 
The range of subject-matter and authors may be gauged from the follow- 
ing partial listing: ““Christ—the Hope of the World, Remarks on the Main 
Theme of the Evanston Conference,” by Anders Nygren, Bishop of Lund; 
“Eschatology and the American Mind,” by Joseph Sittler, President of the 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary; “Some Characteristic, Spiritual 
Aspects of the Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church,” by Jakob Aunver, 
Dean of the Estonian Theological Faculty in Exile; and ‘Estonian Theo- 
logical Research, Some Remarks on the Work and the Suffering,” by 
Arthur Véébus, the remarkably productive professor of New Testament 
formerly at Tartu and now at Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary. 
Other essays dealing with lexical and exegetical studies of the Old and 
New Testaments, early church history, and modern philosophical schools 
indicate the wide range of topics embraced in this Festschrift. 

Several comments may be added by way of indicating something of the 
contents of the four articles whose titles are given in the preceding para- 
graph. Bishop Nygren expresses disappointment that the Report of the 
Evanston Assembly lacks ‘‘a clear expression that the whole Christian life 
is hope. Hope is not a thing beside others, but it is all, seen from a cer- 
tain point of view. ‘The report has led us to the threshold” (p. 130). “In 
spite of the difference between the Old Testament and the Christian hope, 
we are in a way in the same position as the people of the Old Testament 
were. We Christians also are always on the road, looking forward. We 
also are expecting something which is still to come” (p. 134). President 
Sittler, in discussing the reasons why American theologians have often 
neglected eschatology, applies to the problem the insights of F. J. Turner’s 
historical interpretation of the Frontier in American History. He con- 
cludes that the general mood of the American people has been conditioned 
by the exuberance and vitality that are associated with an illimitable fron- 
tier, permitting new conquests in this country, and that consequently 
“the realities of ‘limit’ and ‘boundary,’ the spirit-educating forces that op- 
erate when one cannot move on, or start anew, but must come to terms 
with life as it is and where it is bound to remain—these forces have not 
deeply entered into the American national consciousness” (p. 147). Un- 
like European theologians, therefore, we have not had the external stim- 
ulus to think profoundly about the last judgment and related topics. 
Dean Aunver and Professor V6ébus relate with poignant words the 
remarkable growth both of the Church and of theological research in 
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Estonia from 1919, when the first Estonian constitution was adopted and 
the Greek Orthodox Church was disestablished in Estonia, to 1940, when 
the Communist occupation perpetrated unbelievable atrocities. The rec- 
ord of Christian life and scholarship during this score of years makes im- 
pressive and sober reading. 


The late Professor Robert Henry Lightfoot of Oxford (who was no rela- 
tive of the illustrious Bishop J. B. Lightfoot) was a man of methodical 
and painstaking scholarship, with a reticent and sensitive personality, 
giving the impression of being formal and precise almost to the point of 
pedantry. Editor for many years of the Journal of Theological Studies 
and a member of several important committees within the administrative 
structure of both the University and the Press at Oxford, Lightfoot exer- 
cised a far-reaching and steadying influence in academic and scholarly 
affairs. All twelve contributions to this volume relate directly to the lit- 
erature, language, and theology of the New Testament. At the risk of 
making an invidious distinction among the contributors (all of whom are 
British), space will permit reference to only two of the articles. In a 
characteristically well-balanced discussion of “The Appearances of the 
Risen Christ: an Essay in Form-Criticism of the Gospels,” Dr. C. H. 
Dodd, formerly Norris-Hulse Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, comes to the conclusion: “It has been not unusual to apply 
the term ‘myth’ somewhat loosely to the resurrection-narratives of the 
Gospels as a whole. The foregoing investigation will have shown that, 
so far as the narratives of the appearances of the risen Christ are concerned, 
form-criticism offers no grounds to justify the use of the term. . . . For- 
mally, there is nothing to distinguish the narratives we have been exam- 
ining from the ‘Paradigms’ and other concise narratives on the one hand, 
and the ‘Novellen,’ or “Tales,’ on the other, which occur in other parts 
of the Gospels, and they merit the same degree of critical consideration, 
not only in their aspect as witnesses to the faith of the early Church, but 
also as ostensible records of things that happened” (p. 35). 

In an interesting discussion of ““The Doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood 
in the Gospels,” Dr. H. F. D. Sparks, Oriel Professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture in the University of Oxford, applies an insight of T. W. 
Manson’s regarding Mark and Q to a wider induction of evidence. He 
finds that “the distinctively Christian Doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood, 
as evidenced by the Gospels and supported by the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, is that God is the Father of those, and only of those, who acknowl- 
edge the Messianic sonship of Jesus, who are incorporated into his new 
Messianic community, and who are thereby entitled to claim that they 
are sons of God through him” (p. 261). 
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Friends and students of Képp and Lightfoot will be happy to know that 
each Festschrift contains a picture of the scholar in whose honor the vol- 
ume was published. 

Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Wuart I[s VITAL IN RELIGION, Sermons on Contemporary Christian Prob- 
lems, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 238 pp. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. $3.00. 

In 1953, when President Henry P. Van Dusen announced the establish- 
ment of the Harry Emerson Fosdick visiting professorship at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, the purpose was stated in the preamble as 
follows: ‘““To honor Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick for his distinguished con- 
tributions as teacher, preacher, writer, and counselor, and to strengthen 
the training of the leaders of the Christian Church so as to enable them 
in their generation, as Dr. Fosdick has done in his, to interpret the abid- 
ing truths and experiences of the Christian faith. . . .” There are few 
among us who would challenge the propriety of this citation and, with 
the publication of another book of sermons from Dr. Fosdick’s pen, there 
are indeed many of us who would claim that one of Protestantism’s best- 
known pulpit voices still speaks with freshness and vigor to our genera- 
tion. 

Generally speaking, a book of sermons does not create any unusual stir 
in the publishers’ listings or among the reading public today, but the ap- 
pearance of What Is Vital in Religion has been greeted with much inter- 
est by preachers and laymen alike. Three reasons can account for this 
enthusiasm. First, Dr. Fosdick has been one of the most controversial 
figures in American ecclesiastical circles for some four decades. By con- 
troversial, we do not imply the ordinary “garden variety” of sensationalist 
whose reputation is in direct ratio to the number of negatives he sponsors. 
Fosdick—disagree with him as you will—was always for something and his 
stand demanded usually the courage of an adventurer and the resolution 
of the pioneer. Second, Dr. Fosdick’s influence upon the form of Ameri- 
can preaching is becoming more articulate with the perspective of the 
years, especially by those who have been challenged by the provocative 
nature of his approach to preaching, rather than by those who were con- 
tent merely to plagiarize his ideas. Then, thirdly, Dr. Fosdick writes in 
his Preface, ‘““This is my last volume of sermons.”” This sounds an anxious 
note, because somehow it seems to signal the end of an era. At the same 
time, however, it enhances the importance of a book where we find more 
than once the studied counsel that comes only from mature and rich 
experience. 
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From “internal evidence,” these are apparently twenty-one sermons 
which were preached in the Riverside Church during the closing years 
of Dr. Fosdick’s ministry and on intermittent occasions when as minister 
emeritus he has returned to his old pulpit. A glance at the Table of 
Contents will show examples of his ability to frame an arresting topic 
and orient it to a life-situation: “Having a Faith That Really Works”; 
“Miracles of Character Possible for All”; “Things That Money Cannot 
Buy”; “The Danger of Going to Church.” In every chapter, moreover, 
his classic homiletical strategy becomes clear as he defines his objective 
and then draws from Scripture a relevant truth to apply to the case in 
point. Although these sermons are not evenly good, yet several of them, 
and particularly ““The Importance of Doubting Our Doubts,” are exam- 
ples of that artistry and competence which made Dr. Fosdick for many 
years “the most important popular figure in the Protestant pulpit.” 

In some other chapters, however, a reader in the year 1956 will wonder 
whether a few of the solutions and formulae have more than a faint echo 
of an era of which World War II and the contemporary theological fer- 
ment have altered the atmosphere considerably. ‘These sermons, never- 
theless, are the expression of a mind that abhorred intellectual stagnation 
and a heart that was unusually sensitive to moral and social need. Of the 
many fine facets of Dr. Fosdick’s character that are reflected in his writ- 
ings, none is more contagious than his humility, and never more so than 
in the presence of the great ultimates of our common Christian Faith. 

DoNALD MACLEOD 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE Girt oF Power, by Lewis Joseph Sherrill. 203 pp. New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1955. $3.00. 

The movement towards a new philosophy of Christian education has 
been given additional momentum with the appearance of this book. 
The assumptions that have been implicit in studies by Reuel Howe, 
Basil Yeaxlee, James Smart, and others become explicit at last. ‘The 
new philosophy of Christian education,” writes Sherrill, ““must come to 
the subject of education from within the Jewish-Christian tradition, not 
from outside it. . . . The Christian community as a whole is meant to 
be the scene of a redemptive ministry to the human self as a whole” (p. 
xi). 

Sherrill begins with a statement of the nature of man and analyzes the 
threats to the self that lead to normal anxiety. “The self is formed in 
its relationship with others. If it becomes de-formed, it becomes so in 
its relationships. If it is re-formed or trans-formed, that too will be in 
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its relationships” (p. 45). The family is one community which affects the 
character of its members, but there is always a mingling of constructive 
and destructive forces at work. Koinonia is community which transcends 
ordinary relationships because God is present. It is a fellowship of the 
concerned, and knows its own splitness. Through its functions, the chief 
of which is worship, it seeks the wholeness of its members. “This means 
that corrective, redemptive, and re-creative power is forthgoing into the 
Christian community, to reinforce the constructive forces which are at 
work, and to overcome other forces in the human self and in human re- 
lations which are contrary to it” (p. 65). 

At this point, Sherrill turns to the relation of revelation to education. 
He distinguishes between the fact, record, and interpretation of revela- 
tion, and presents revelation in terms of confrontation. What is revealed 
is not knowledge about God but God himself as personal Being. We see 
the influence of Tillich, Temple, and Richard Niebuhr in this interpreta- 
tion. Revelation is redemptive and its normal scene is within a fellow- 
ship: “it is what happens in the encounter between God as Self and man 
as a self” (p. 78). This leads to the definition of Christian education as 
“the attempt, ordinarily by members of the Christian community, to par- 
ticipate in and to guide the changes which take place in persons in their 
relationships with God, with the church, with other persons, with the 
physical world, and with oneself” (p. 82). This encounter becomes a 
continuing one within the koinonia when we make the right use of the 
Bible. 

The Bible becomes relevant when we fit its basic themes to the real 
needs of persons. It is the record of living answers to living questions, 
and especially to the predicament of man’s anxiety. Sherrill develops 
these themes in terms of the principle of correspondence (which is more 
personal than Tillich’s principle of correlation), so that the gift of power 
may be given to man at his point of need. 

Sherrill’s chapter on “Communication through Symbols” has rich pos- 
sibilities, but he has condensed it so that it is merely a list of examples. 
The analysis of symbols on pp. 124-126 is excellent but far too brief, and 
the last portion of the chapter is not clearly related to the problem of 
communication. 

The radical changes that this point of view brings to educational pro- 
cedures are clearly outlined in the last two chapters. The deeper changes 
that Christianity hopes for cannot be obtained without going beyond the 
assumptions of secular education. They involve encounter, response, 
use of symbols, reverence for the mystery of the human self, participa- 
tion with other persons in the response to revelation, and the recognition 
of the presence of God within the redemptive community. 
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These insights are illustrated in terms of the Bible. After a helpful 
treatment of the dynamics of tension and interaction, he describes the 
fundamentally Christian purpose of using the Bible as a means of reve- 
lation and encounter. Two-way communication brings us to a consid- 
eration of non-verbal communication, participation, identification, and 
perception (all of which Howe summarizes as “the language of relation- 
ships”), symbolic communication, ambivalence, and ultimacy. Commu- 
nication becomes communion, and this is an ultimate good. 

There is a terseness in Sherrill’s style that calls for expansion of many 
points. The book is tightly packed, too much so for easy digestion, al- 
though it is written with clarity and charm. The chapter on symbols, 
opening new ground for many, needs a much fuller treatment. The em- 
phasis on the Church as the community in which Christian education 
takes place is excellent, but the corresponding reliance on the family as 
a redemptive cell is neglected. This book brings one to the forefront of 
Christian educational thinking. 

RANDOLPH C, MILLER 
Yale Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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